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We could not possibly leave the coulee and go round the snake without the lookout’s seeing us 





THE TRAIL OF THE SPANISH HORSE 


Chapter Five, in which the journey begins 


N the following day while the 
people were preparing to move 
back to War-Trail Fort old Red 

Eagle had his women prepare for Pita- 
makan and me a sweat lodge. It was 
made of willow twigs, which, having 
been stuck into the ground in a circle 
and bent inward, were lashed tip to tip 
to form a round hut about eight feet 
in diameter. The lodge was thickly 
covered with pieces of old lodge skin. 
When it was built we went in with the 
old sun priest, leaving our clothing and 
blankets outside. The women then 
passed in a few -rocks that they had 
heated, and we rolled them into the 
little pit that had been dug in the 
centre of the floor. Then the old man 
dipped a buffalo tail into a sacred red 
dish filled with water, sprinkled the 
rocks, and as the steam filled the little 
lodge began to pray earnestly to Sun 
and to all the other gods of the sky to 
preserve us from all the dangers of the 
long trail we were about to follow and 
to give us success in our search for the 
wonderful black horse. Between his 
prayers he sang some songs of his thun- 
der medicine, in which we joined. Then 
we prayed each to his sacred helper—I 
to Ancient Buffalo-Man—to ask Sun 
to give us long and full life. And all the 
while during the hour or more that we 
were there perspiration dripped from 
our bodies. When the ceremony was 
ended we reached for our blankets, 
wrapped them round us and hurried to 
the creek for a cold bath. We were 
deeply impressed with what we had 
done and confident that Sun would 
protect us. That afternoon after we 
had bathed I had a few last words 
with the voyageur who had brought 
my uncle’s message to the chiefs. 
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“Tell my uncle,” I charged him, 
“that I am sorry I disobeyed his 
order, and that I go now to do my 
best to recover Is-spai-u. Tell my 
almost-mother that, having endured 
a sacred fast and having had a wonderful 
vision, I now go without fear in quest of 
Is-spai-u.” 

The man stared at me, wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed. “Name of a name!” he exclaimed in 
his Canadian French. “I would not go down 
into that country of enemy savages, no, not 
for War-Trail Fort and all that is in it! Think 
of the risks! Change your plan, young sir, and 
come home with me to-morrow!” 

“You have my message; don’t forget to de- 
liver it,” I said and left him. 

Toward evening Pitamakan and I got to- 
gether the few things that we were to take 
with us—several pairs apiece of new mocca- 
sins, for parfleche soles wear out fast on the 
gritty soil of the plains; four rawhide lariats 
of good length; two small sacks containing 
needles, awls, sinew thread, matches in water- 
proof bladder skins, extra ammunition and 
large chunks of berry pemmican. Pitamakan 
decided to take along his bow and arrows as 
well as his good rifle. We debated whether to 
take our beautifully tanned and painted war 
suits and bonnets of eagle tail feathers and 
plumes. Warriors always carried them when 
going against the enemy, and if there were 
time donned them before a fight; but since 
we were going, merely on a quiet search for 
Is-spai-u we decided to leave them at home. 

The women gave us a last meal. We ate 





heartily of boiled boss ribs of buffalo 
and a stew of dried service berries. 
When we had finished night had 
come. We took up our weapons. “We 
go!” Pitamakan exclaimed. 

“Go!” repeated White Wolf huskily. “Go!” 

The women bowed their heads. We knew 
that they were praying for us. We arose, 
stepped out into the darkness and turned 
south past a hundred lodges where people 
were singing, dancing and feasting. Far ahead 
of us in the gap in the mountains a lone wolf 
howled. 

“T am glad to hear that; it is a good omen 
for us,” said my almost-brother. 

Up and up the pass we went along a trail 
that countless thousands of game animals had 
worn wide and hard; their sharp hoofs had 
cut deep into the bare granite. After three 
hours or more of steady climbing we were at 
the top of the pass. The moon had risen, and 
I saw Pitamakan shiver. 

“Hereabouts lie the bodies of the Snakes 
that our warriors killed the other day,” he 
whispered. “Here wander their shadows, per- 
haps to do us harm. Let us hurry!” 

We plunged down the slope. The south side 
of the range was not heavily timbered; the 
going was good. When daylight came we were 
at the edge of a draw between two buttes in 
which was a trickle of water. Seven bighorn 
rams that were entering the draw stopped 
and looked back at us. I shot the leader and 
sent him rolling and bouncing down into the 
streamlet. We hurried after him and took all 
we wanted of the meat. Then we gathered 
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some pieces of dry cottonwood bark, 
which burns without smoke, made a 
fire and broiled thick steaks and ate 
until we could hold no more. Then, 
keeping a side of ribs and the loin of 
the bighorn for future use, we moved 
on a half mile to an outstanding shelf 
of rock, where we intended to rest and 
sleep during the day. 

The sun was now well up, but the 
air, which had not yet begun to quiver 
with the heat of the day, was astonish- 
ingly clear. Off to the west, the Belt 
Mountains, in which was the source 
of the Musselshell, though fifty miles 
away, seemed to be no more than a 
stone’s throw from us. To the south, 
almost at the foot of the mountain on 
which we were perched, the valley of 
the river ran east and then bent north- 
ward round the point of the range and 
out of sight. It was sparsely timbered 
and had low slopes. Beyond it toward 
the Yellowstone were rolling plains 
with here and there a butte. 

Valley and plain were alive with 
game. There were vast herds of buffa- 
loes; some of them, formed in a waving 
line like a snake a mile or more long, 
were following their trails to the river. 
There were bands of antelopes—bright 
quick-moving patches of yellow and 
white; they, too, were on their way to 
drink. There were elks and both kinds 
of deer. 

As I looked at that vast stretch of 
plain and mountain with its thousands 
and thousands of game animals I 
thought that, vast as it was, it was 
only a small part of the country of the 
Blackfeet, and that with them I had my 
proportional share in it. All that great 
domain, extending from beyond the 
Saskatchewan south to the Yellowstone 
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and from the Rocky Mountains east for some- 
thing like four hundred miles, was mine as 
well as theirs; I had my share too of the mil- 
lions of game and fur animals that it sup- 
ported. I had not the slightest premonition 
that I was to live to see all that game extermi- 
nated, the country fenced by white settlers, 
and my people corralled in a reservation to 
starve and die! Oh, I was full of pride that 
morning long ago by the Musselshell, and so 
was Pitamakan. Twice we sang the victory 
song, and twice the wolf song. Then after a 
short prayer we stretched out in the shade of 
a pine and slept long and sound. 

We woke about four o'clock, refreshed, 
hungry, thirsty and eager to face whatever 
was ahead of us, whether good or bad. Sitting 
up, we closely examined the mountain slope 
on either side of the great plain and the 
meandering valley below us. All was peace- 
ful; the game everywhere was quietly resting 
or grazing. Taking our war sacks and our 
meat and weapons, we went down to a 
streamlet, where we had a shower bath be- 
neath a waterfall; then we ate another hearty 
meal of broiled bighorn meat. When night 
came we were at the foot of the mountains. 

In the darkness we struck out across the 
plain to the valley of the Musselshell and fol- 
lowed its game trails until daybreak, when we 
found ourselves at the Big Bend, where the 
river turns sharply to the north and flows 
past the eastern slope of the Snowy Mountains 
on its way to the Missouri. It was there that 
our warriors had followed the trail of those 
who stole Is-spai-u southward on the plain. 
And there we were on the great war trail that 
was more used than any other in the country 
except the one that runs along the eastern 
foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

There were heavy groves of cottonwood in 
the bend. With fast-beating hearts and eyes 
alert for the slightest movement in the thick 
brush that lined the game trails we threaded 
our way through them. Because there were 
no deer, elks or buffaloes in our way we were 
sure that a war party had recently passed 
that way and frightened them—a party that 
was probably hiding somewhere near us for 
the day. 

At the edge of the river we drank all the 
water that we could hold, removed our leg- 
gings and moccasins and waded across. As we 
hurriedly dressed Pitamakan whispered to 
me: “Almost-brother, no fire, no broiled meat 
for us this day !” 

“No, nor rest for us here in the valley. It is 
too dangerous a place.” 

We sprang up from our dressing and looked 
round for a hiding place. High on the eastern 
slope of the valley and north of the bend was 
a thick growth of chokecherry brush, from 
which a deep, brush-lined coulee ran down to 
the river. 

“Let us go there,” Pitamakan signed to me, 
and thither we went, crawling on our hands 
and knees most of the way up the long, stone- 
strewn coulee, and pausing frequently to look 
backward to see whether some enemy had 
discovered us. 

At last with bruised knees and smarting 
hands we crept out of the coulee into the 
leafy thicket, slowly turned round and sat up. 
Then we had our first good view of the valley 
below, and at once discovered a band of 
thirty or forty horses in a grassy park in the 
timber perhaps half a mile away. 

“Oho, hai!” whispered Pitamakan. “What 
a narrow escape we have had! What if we 
had gone right into an enemy war party! The 
gods are surely with us, directing us even 
when we know it not; else why did we so 
cautiously sneak up into this brush patch ?” 

“As you say, they are with us,” I answered, 
and added excitedly, “Look at that patch of 
brush on the ridge north of us. A man is sit- 
ting on the lower edge of it!” 

Sure enough, there about three hundred 
yards from us was the enemies’ lookout, lazily 
smoking a long pipe while he kept watch 
upon the country. He could not have seen us 
while we were crawling up the brush-rimmed 
coulee, but we could not understand why he 
had not discovered us when we crossed the 
river, or when we passed through the scatter- 
ing timber to the mouth of the coulee. We 
finally decided that at that time he had been 
climbing up the ridge to his lookout. 

When we first saw the man sitting there so 
near us we were much excited, but 
we soon calmed down and began to 
speculate how many there were in 
his party, who they were and 
whither they were bound. 
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“The dog-faced enemy!” Pitamakan whis- 
pered. “How I should like to shoot at him 
with my good rifle! Far off though he is, I am 
sure I could kill him!” 

“And have us killed! Once our enemies 
down there got after us with their horses we 
could not possibly survive.” 

“Of course! I was only saying what I 
should like to do,” he answered. 

“Well, I will tell you what I should like to 
do,” I said. “I’d like to take two of those 
horses to carry us across the wide, waterless 
plain between here and Elk River. It is a long 
way, perhaps three nights’ travel for us on 
foot —” 

“But we can go straight south to the river,” 
he interrupted. “That way is not far across 
the plain.” 

“And run right into the Crows. No; we 
must go more east than south.” 

“Even so it can’t take three nights to walk 
to the river,” he said. 

“But it does! I know! I have seen a mark- 
ing of this country that Big Knife Chief made 
long ago.” I referred to a map that Kenneth 
Mackenzie, then chief factor of the American 
Fur Company, had made in 1832, and that 
hung in our office at Fort Benton. 

“Well, then, as you say, let us ride across 
that dry country. We will take, not two 
horses, but the whole band down there in the 
valley !” 

“Haiya!” I cried. “If we could only do 
that! How angry the enemy would be, and 
how low-hearted! After making their long 
trail and risking their lives, to lose their rich 
takings! Oh, what a joke that would be on 
them!” 

“But we can do it,” he answered; “it’s 
risky, but we can do it. They traveled at least 
all day yesterday and all last night, and they 
are tired. They will rest and sleep down there 
until evening, when they will call their look- 
out to go down and eat with them. At dusk 
they will start again on their homeward way. 
While they are roasting and eating their meat 
will be our chance! We can go down the 
coulee as we came up it—unseen. Then we 
can keep under shelter of the cutbank of the 
river until we are opposite the horses; thence 
Wwe can creep out into the brush near them 
and wait for the right time to drive them off.” 

“Almost-brother,” I answered, “it is a wild, 
crazy, risky undertaking that we are plan- 
ning. Let us say no more about it now. Let us 
keep good watch and see what we can see.” 

The morning wore on; the heat there on 
the hillside became oppressive. Off to our 
right the lookout, who had been half con- 
cealed in the edge of the thicket, first hunched 
forward into the open and then stood up to 
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** The dog-faced enemy !’’ 


‘aes Pitamakan whispered 


catch what little wind was stirring. He was a 
heavily built man with a big head. His hair 
stood up from his forehead in a stiff roach, 
which made us feel certain that he was an 
Assiniboin. The party, then, was northward 
bound. We wondered whether they knew that 
our people were right on their homeward 
trail? 

Toward noon when the well-rested horses 
down in the little park began to graze and 
move about we saw that only four of them, 
the leaders, were picketed. When the loose 
animals formed in line and headed into the 
timber on their way to the river to drink, the 
four strained wildly against their ropes and 
ran round and round, frantically nickering. 
At the sound the lookout stood up again and 
intently watched the band until it had drunk 
and come back to the park and scattered out 
to graze. Then he lay down outside the 
thicket. But soon a man, coming out from the 
timber three or four hundred yards north of 
our coulee called to him. When he arose the 
Indian signed to him, “Do you see disturb- 
ance anywhere ?” 

“All is quiet,” the lookout signed back after 
a swift glance round him. 

“Come down and sleep,” the other signed. 
“T will take your place.” 

The two met about halfway up the slope, 
talked for a few moments and separated. We 
watched the Indian who was descending; he 
did not quarter off toward the horses, but 
went straight ahead into the timber whence 
his companion had appeared—proof enough 
that there, in an exceptionally heavy growth 
of tall willows under the cottonwoods, was 
the camp of the party. The spot was fully 
four hundred yards up the valley from the 
horses. Was there a guard with the horses? 
We doubted it. If there had been a guard, he 
would surely have taken the thirsty picketed 
animals along to drink when the band went 
to the river. 

“Almost-brother, it begins to look as if we 
were to have that band of horses,” Pita 
whispered. 

“It is but midday,” I answered. “Later, 
when the sun is lower, we shall see what we 
shall see.” 

The new lookout was armed not only with 
bow and arrows in a fur case on his back 
but with a gun—a shiny, brass-bound “fuke.” 
Like the other man, he was of heavy build 
and wore his hair in a roach. His leggings and 
shirt and even his breechcloth were appar- 
ently of common cow buffalo leather. We 
could have no further doubt; they were As- 
siniboins, our greatest enemy. Pitamakan kept 
a tense grip on his rifle and fingered lock and 
trigger. How his eyes blazed as he watched 
the ascending man, who was all unaware of 
our presence! 

“Be wise! Be wise, almost-brother,” I whis- 
pered. “You know you must not kill the man.” 
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“The dog-face!” he hissed. “How I should 
like to count coup on him!” 

The man, going to the edge of the thicket, 
stood there a long time looking up and down 
the valley and off over the great plain. 
Then he stretched himself comfortably on the 
ground below the brush. After our long night 
walk we should have felt tired and sleepy, but 
the danger of our position kept us wide- 
awake and alert. 

“If we are to take those horses,” Pita- 
makan said after the lookout had stood up, 
scanned the country and lain down, “now 
while the enemy down there are asleep is the 
time to start. Shall we go?” 

Thinking of the terrible risk we should run, 
I did not answer him for several moments; 
but at last I faced him and forced myself to 
say, “We go!” 

Straight through our patch of cherry brush 
cut the narrow, deep coulee. Noiselessly, Pit- 
amakan slid into it, and I followed him. Then 
we began crawling down the rough bed. As I 
have said, it was deep and narrow, so narrow 
in fact that in places the rose brush and sage 
that grew along the edges met overhead. All 
was well with us: we were creeping along 
noiselessly, without any trouble except the 
hurt to our knees, when suddenly, close ahead 
of Pitamakan, who was in the lead, a rattle- 
snake sounded its sickening whir. There it 
was, a big green-and-black fellow with a body 
as thick as my arm, coiled right in the centre 
of the coulee. 

We stopped and stared at it while it stuck 
its red-black tongue out at us and sounded its 
rattles again. Pitamakan flipped three pebbles 
at it, but it never moved. Here was a predic- 
ament; the snake might hold us there all day! 
We could not possibly leave the coulee and go 
round the snake without the lookout’s seeing 
us. 
I was becoming decidedly anxious over our 
situation when Pitamakan, after looking back, 
signed to me to turn round and go up the 
coulee. I did so, and he followed. On the edge 
of the bank above us was a thick clump of 
greasewood. He stood up and after peering 
through it at the lookout cut a stick of it and 
drew it down so slowly that the man could 
not have possibly noticed any movement. 
While he was lopping off the branches and the 
fragile tip I wondered what he intended to do 
with it. No more than six feet in length and 
slender, it was no weapon with which to kill 
a snake. 

But now, “Ahk-a-kwon-i-man o-mak pik- 
sek-sin (Going to learn something, that 
snake) !” my almost-brother whispered. 

Untying one of his moccasin strings, he 
made a large noose, the end of which he fas- 
tened to the tip of the wand. Then I under- 
stood his plan. Back we crept down the 
coulee. Again the snake thrust out its quiver- 
ing tongue and sounded its rattles. Slowly 
Pitamakan crept close and still more slowly 
extended his wand and lowered it. That was 
dangerous work. As I watched I held my 
breath. A sudden spring, a quick coil, another 
spring, and the snake could fasten its deadly 
fangs in Pitamakan’s hand or face. Nine times 
out of ten that is the course a pestered, angry 
rattler will follow. 

Lower and lower and so slowly that the 
movement was almost imperceptible Pita- 
makan lowered the noose toward the snake’s 
uplifted head. The snake never wavered, but 
continuously sounded its rattles. Down over 
the triangular, wicked head went the noose. 
Then with a quick yank Pitamakan drew it 
tight and with a mighty heave tossed both 
the writhing snake and the wand backward 
over my head. Thirty feet behind me the 
snake landed in the coulee and thrashed and 
flopped round among the stones. Pitamakan 
looked back and gave me a significant smile. 
We resumed our way down the coulee. 


-TO BE CONTINUED. 


** Here wander their 
shadows, perhaps to do 
us harm. Let us hurry!’’ 
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O Anne entertaining a boy was neither 
pleasant nor possible. At the mere thought 
of it her faculties fell into a panic. 

But Cousin Judith was explicit. “Be good 
to him.” The very words, splashed down on 
the white sheet in Cousin Judith’s big dashing 
hand, frightened Anne. “He doesn’t know a 
soul in Lakeview. Goes up there to study. 
College entrance ought to be his main thought 
this summer. It is_important that he pass, 
more important than for most boys. Harry 
Vickers can coach him in if anyone can; so 
I’ve told the boy. Vickers has another lad in 
tow too, I hear. Hope they like each other. 
That is just the sort of thing Madam Grant 
likes to do with her money, help a boy to a 


degree, isn’t it? I want Bob to have some: 


place to go; he can’t or won’t study all the 
time. So I cast him on your tender mercies. 
You'll not like the task, but you will do it, 
won’t you, for your Cousin Judith ?” 

Anne twisted the sheet in perturbed fingers. 
If only Grace were home, or Sally or Trix! 
Any one of them would have loved entertain- 
ing a boy. They liked boys, and boys liked 
them. They knew what to do with boys. Anne 
was afraid of them, and they were ill at ease 
with her. Why should she be the only gauche 
member of a lively, amusing and versatile 
family ? And since she was that member, why 
must ill chance make her the only person at 
home when a job requiring all the best family 
characteristics was thrust upon the house- 
hold? 

A moment of hope lightened Anne’s dark- 
ness. Perhaps the girls would return before 
she was required to do anything. They were 
to come next week. Then, too, there would 
be another boy, the boy to whom Cousin 
Judith’s letter made casual reference; he was 
also to study with Mr. Vickers. The girls, 
Anne was sure, were keen to meet that boy; 
she had heard them talking before they went 
away, and the more they had said of his 
charms the more strongly she had disliked 
him. 

Hiram Gordon’s nephew was so appallingly 
rich that it dazzled even Anne’s sisters, who 
were not given to enthusiasms. And what 
hadn’t he done! Privately, Anne scorned a 
boy who knew the antipodes better than he 
knew his own country; her sisters thought 
it distinguished and wondered whether he 
would find anything and any person in Lake- 
view worthy of a second glance. Anne had 
been a bit disdainful of their excitement over 
a boy whose name no one seemed to know; 
the appellative, “Hi Gordon’s nephew,” had 
to serve for Lakeview. Since “Hi,” as usual, 
was away, they could get no enlightenment 
from him. Anne rather pitied anyone who 
was forced to stay with only servants in the 
Gordon immensity of a house. There again 
her sisters thought differently; they called it 
“romantic.” 

Interested in the thought of names, Anne 
glanced again through Cousin Judith’s hasty 
screed. If that wasn’t just like Cousin Judith’s 
casualness, not to mention her boy’s name. 
Oh, well, what did it matter? There would be 
time enough to find out what to call the crea- 
ture when he came. 

“Anne, dear,” said her mother, suddenly 
appearing round the hedge with her coat and 
hat on, “you won’t mind staying alone, will 
you, with Aunt Ellen? Your father has just 
telephoned for me to go with him to Putney. 
He has been trying to find a day for it all the 
spring, you know.” 

“Not a bit, mother.” Anne’s tone was sin- 
cere. ‘Aunt Ellen and I shall get on famously.” 

“The meat is in the oven,” said her mother. 
“Just cook enough potatoes for you two. 
_ yourself a pudding or anything you 

1 ke,”? 

“Cookies, mother? Little crisp molasses 
ones ?” 

“The kitchen is yours.” Her mother smiled 
and was gone. 

Anne rolled over on her back on the grass 
and stared up happily at the blue sky. With 
the bliss of a kitchen in hand, where was the 
sting of a boy in the bush? Let the future 
take care of him. Anne would enjoy to-day. 

An hour later, with hair a-curl with perspi- 
ration, cheeks flushed with excitement and 
herself enveloped in a big apron, Anne was 
rolling out cookies in the pantry. In the midst 
¢ that felicity came a knock on the kitchen 

oor. 

“The fruit man,” thought Anne. “It is 

lis day to come, and just about the right 
iour.” 

_ With rolling-pin in hand and a smear of 
lour on her nose, she darted out of the 
pantry. She was too happy to feel shy. 

“Nothing this morning,” she called glibly. 
‘You will be round day after to-morrow. 
hen I am sure mother will want to buy.” 
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WHEN GREEK MEETS 
GREEK @ Beth B. Gilchrist 


A boy on the step grinned up at her nerv- 
ously. “I’m afraid you’re mistaken. I’m not 
selling anything. I came to this door because 
I couldn’t get in anywhere else.” He fingered 
his cap. ‘““Are—are you Anne Lennox?” 

Over Anne, staring at him, a horrid suspi- 
cion broke like a douche of cold water. “You 
—you’re not Cousin Judith’s boy!” 

The boy flushed. “I’m Bob Dunning. Miss 
Judith Lennox made me promise to come to 
see you as soon as I got here. I’m sorry, if — 
Don’t let me keep you. I—I—it will be just as 
well another day.” 

Anne gazed at him, with amazement over- 
coming her dismay. The hot blood in his 
cheeks, the nervous fingers, the stammering 
tongue could mean only one thing. It made 
Anne, in spite of herself, feel quite poised and 
at ease to watch him; it made her feel gen- 
erous too and even compassionate. Moreover, 





** You’re not going to quit now,”’ 


Anne had not been born one of the hospitable 
Lennoxes for nothing. 

She drew a long daring breath and put out 
a floury little hand. 

“Forgive me,” she said quickly. “You sur- 
prised me. I—Cousin Judith’s letter came just 
this morning, and I — Well, you see —” Sud- 
denly she smiled. “I’m afraid of boys.” 

There was something astonishingly friendly 
about that smile, friendly and amused and 
confidential, as over a joke the two might be 
sharing. Her eyes looked big and appealing 
and just a little bit frightened. 

The boy liked the smile. She looked as if 
she meant it, he thought, though he couldn’t 
quite believe what she said. At all.cost he 
must reassure. 

“Not really ?” Then he too smiled. 

“Yes, really. Come in. Do you like kitch- 
ens ?” 

“T don’t know. I’m not much used to 
them,” he apologized, stepping inside. He was 
all blushes. “Is this a kitchen? Then I like 
’em.” 

“T’m cooking,” the girl told him. “Mother’s 
away. Perhaps I ought to stop and take you 
into the other part of the house, or I could 
find Aunt Ellen and let you talk to her, 
but —” An inspiration descended on her. 
“Wouldn’t you much rather stay here and eat 
cookies ?” 

“Much,” said the boy promptly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said Anne. “And while 
you’re waiting for a cooky to be done you 
can beat this if you like. Wait till I bring you 
an apron.” 

If she could only get him to doing some- 
thing, so that he needn’t sit and look at her! 
She was in such a hurry to settle the stranger 
and get back to her cooking that she quite 


forgot how dreadful it was to be all alone 
with a strange boy whom she had never seen 
before in her life. And because Anne forgot 
her predicament Bob Dunning forgot his too. 
It was not half so bad as he had expected. 

Anne whisked a pan out of the oven, and 
savory odors filled the kitchen. 

Bob sniffed. “Those smell good.” 

“Don’t they! Help yourself. I love thin gin- 
gersnaps.” 

The boy beat and munched, and Anne 
rolled and cut out. Now and then they spoke. 

“What’s this for?” ke asked, nodding at the 
yellow bowl in his hands. 

“A pudding for dinner.” Then Anne did an 
unusual thing for her. She issued an invita- 
tion. “You may stay and help eat it if you 
like.” After the words were fairly out of her 
mouth they frightened her. 

“Thanks,” said Bob Dunning. “Seeing I have 
helped make it, maybe I will.” Then he too 
bethought himself. “Anybody else coming ?” 
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she said in her soft firm little voice 


“No one but Aunt Ellen. She’s an invalid. 
She’s nice, oh, ever so nice.” All at once Anne 
discovered that she wanted the boy to stay. 
“Everybody else is away,” she said. 

“T’ll stay. Haven’t I beaten this enough ?” 

Anne inspected the mixture critically. “It’s 
just right.” 

While he watched her she added raisins and 
slipped the pudding into the oven. “There,” 
she said, “that will be done in an hour.” 

Just then the telephone bell rang. There 
was nothing momentous in the sound of its 
tinkle; it was emphatic and ordinary. Anne 
skipped away cheerfully to answer it. Since 
she left the doors open behind her, Bob Dun- 
ning could not help hearing the one-sided 
conversation that followed. 

“Tt’s Anne. How do you do?—Oh, oh, are 
you? Mother isn’t here, but Aunt Ellen will 
love — Oh, yes, indeed! She would be terri- 
bly disappointed not to see you. Mother will 
feel so badly not to be here.—No; just for the 
day, with father—Yes.—Oh, no! No, indeed. 
—Yes, in an hour.—Good-by.” 

Lagging steps brought the girl back to the 
kitchen. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the boy when 
he saw her face. 

Anne sat down heavily on a chair. All the 
excitement had gone out of her. 

“There’s a carful of people coming to din- 
ner,” she said. “They’re on the way now. 
Why didn’t they telephone before they 
started ?” 

“Here’s where I get out,” said the boy. 

“But what am I going to do?” 

“Why didn’t you tell ’em not to come?” 

“They want to see Aunt Ellen, and, oh, 
mother would feel dreadfully if I told them 
they must go home without stopping.” 
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“They can call on her without eating, can’t 
they ?” Bob asked, smiling. 

Anne shook her head. “Not those people. 
They come once a year, ahd they never tele- 
phone a day ahead like most people, because 
they know she is always at home. And they 
expect to have dinner.” 

by boy hesitated. “Are they all grown 
up ” 

“Oh, yes, every one of them. I don’t believe 
they were ever anything but grown up. That’s 
the worst of them.” 

Bob Dunning tossed the cap that he had 
picked up, preparatory to departure, back on 
the old red chest. 

“Cheer up,” he said. “I’ve changed my 
mind about staying to dinner. You and I can 
rustle "em something, can’t we? There’s our 
pudding.” 

“And the meat is in the oven. It’s a roast. 
But,” she added, turning on him suddenly, 
“what can you do?” 

“Try me and see. I’ve been a camp cook.” 

“Will you really ?” 

“Surely I will.” 

Before Bob Dunning’s eyes the despair on 
the girl’s face turned to energy and determi- 
nation. “Oh,” she cried. “Oh, you angel! I’ll 
never forget it. Some day I’ll do something 
for you. Just wait while I tell Aunt Ellen 
she’s going to have company.” 

In five minutes she was back. “Now,” said 
Anne, “we'll go to it.” 

They “went to it” so energetically and 
whole-heartedly that there was no time for 
self-consciousness or embarrassment. Bob 
helped Anne lengthen the table, and Anne 
showed Bob where to find linen and silver 
and china; and together they set the table. 
Then Bob peeled potatoes, and Anne made 
salad and pudding sauce; and Bob made 
gravy while Anne welcomed the arriving 
guests. 

One condition the boy made. “You’re to let 
me buttle,” he said. “I’m not going to sit 
down at table.” 

“Oh, please,” begged Anne. 

“T’ve always wanted to buttle—once,” said 
Bob. “And I hate talking to strange people. 
Remember your promise.” 

“But your dinner will be cold.” 

“No, it won’t. I'll see to that. When you 
buttle you’re a machine. Nobody notices you 
if you do your work.” 

So through the dinner Anne sat up very 
straight and slim and flushed in mother’s 
chair, opposite the biggest guest, whom she 
had invited to occupy father’s seat at the 
head of the table; and Bob Dunning moved 
about much more noiselessly and deftly than 
you would have supposed a shy boy could 
while serving dinner. Anne was astonished at 
both of them. It was like a play, she thought. 
You escaped out of yourself into the part 
assigned you, Anne into the réle of hostess, 
Bob into the impersonality of his servant’s 
part. It was odd how free and unembarrassed 
you felt, not a bit like your normal self. 

When the guests were safely gathered into 
the parlor and talking to Aunt Ellen Anne 
sped to the kitchen. She found Bob comfort- 
ably scraping the pudding dish. 

“Did you have enough dinner?” 

“Plenty. It was bully, too.” 

“They liked it.” Anne nodded toward the 
front of the house. “What are you doing?” 

“Stacking dishes. Don’t you scrape and 
stack before you wash ?” 

“You’re not to bother with that.” 

“And leave you to tackle all those? Not on 
your life.” 

Eventually they did them together. And 
then the automobile people went away, and 
after Aunt Ellen had gone upstairs for a nap 
Bob said, “Miss Lennox told me you know 
these woods like a book.” 

“Oh, I do.” 

“Then come along.” 

So Anne scribbled a note to Aunt Ellen, 
and together they went out into the summer 
sunshine, and neither of them stopped to 
think that they had ever been shy. Deep in a 
little ravine that was all ferns and birches and 
trickling brook they stopped to rest and talk. 

“This is what I like,” said the boy. 

“So do I,” said the girl. 

“And to-morrow I’ve got to work. But 
there will be some time free for hikes. I'll 
make time. Want to come?” 

“Yes,” said Anne. 

Suddenly he grinned. “If you’d been like 
most girls, I’d never have got inside your 
kitchen door. I didn’t half believe Miss Len- 
nox when she said you were different.” 

“Did she say that? You’re different, too.” 

“Tf you’d been all dolled up, I—well, I’d 
have cut and run. Isn’t it a beastly shame for 
a fellow to have to study on days like this?” 
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She nodded. “Cousin Judith said a lot de- 
pended on your getting in.” 

He sighed. “It does. Uncle’s keen for my 
making Yale. He says i: I don’t get in I’m no 
good, and I guess I’m not.” 

“Of course you'll get in. Why not?” 

“J don’t stick to things. I get tired of ’em 
and quit. I’ve never had to stick; when a 
place got monotonous we always moved on.” 

Anne didn’t know what he was talking 
about. One thing alone stood plain. “You’re 
not going to quit now,” she said in her soft 
firm little voice. 

He rolled over on his back and looked up 
at her. “What makes you so sure ?” 

Anne shook her head. “I can’t tell you, but 
Iam.” 

“You don’t know me. What would you 
think of a fellow who couldn’t stick?” He 
stared at her. “I’ll bet you wouldn’t think 
much of him.” 

“No,” said Anne, “I suppose I shouldn’t.” 

All at once Bob Dunning discovered that it 
mattered what a girl thought of him. 

“When the fever to quit gets me you don’t 
know how hard it pulls.” 

“What’s the use,” asked Anne, “doing some- 
thing that’s easy? That’s no achievement.” 


DRIVING THE BLUE nO >. ep 


ARVEY CONDON led the fine big team 
of mares out of the barn and on to 
the watering trough. The harness 

clinked and clattered as the gray and the 
pinto strode eagerly toward the brimming 
trough of water; and Harvey’s whistle vi- 
brated through the crisp, early morning air. 
His was the first team out; within the barn 
the other teamsters were still adjusting the 
heavy harness. Harvey took great pride in 
being the first out of the bunk house, the first 
to breakfast and the first to hitch his team to 
the mowing machine, so that he might be the 
first in the great fields of ripening hay. 

While the horses were drinking Mr. Good- 
low, owner of the Crumpled Creek Ranch, 
approached. 

“Good morning, Mr. Goodlow,” said Har- 
vey. “This is sure a noble pair of mares 
I’m working. Well matched too. Pinto never 
shirks, and Dolly Gray is hard against her 
collar every minute. It’s great—driving such 
a good team.” 

Mr. Goodlow hesitated; his shrewd eyes 
measured the young man. 

“You understand horses, Condon,” he said. 
“T’ve had men who said that Pinto would run 
at the drop of a hat, and others who couldn’t 
get a lick of work out of Dolly without wear- 
ing out a whip. Because you’re a good hand 
with horses I’m going to ask you to hook up 
the blue roan colts this morning. There isn’t 
another man on the ranch I’d trust ’em with. 
I’m short of horses, else I wouldn’t ask even 
you to take them. Jim Doane’ll work these 
mares.” 

A shade of disappointment flickered across 
Harvey’s face. He had been driving Pinto and 
Dolly for a week, and, knowing their ways, he 
felt sure that Jim Doane could not manage 
them. He understood the worried expression 
in his employer’s eyes. Goodlow had been 
having a trying time with his men, for help 
was scarce, and he had been unable to choose. 
Already the haying was delayed, and there 
were continual complaining and bickering 
among the hands. 

“Sure, Mr. Goodlow, I'll drive the colts. 
Here comes Jim now. I'll turn over Dolly and 
Pinto right off. Shall I use the same mower 
I’ve had?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Goodlow; “and I'll help 
you hook up the colts. They’ve worked at 
ploughing and in.a wagon, but this’ll be their 
first time in a mowing machine.” 

Although Jim Doane said nothing as he 
took charge of the mares, he glared sullenly at 
Harvey as he led them away. 

The colts were three years old, of heavy 
draft stock and well matched both in size and 
in color. The fresh, partly broken team inter- 
ested Harvey, and he handled them carefully. 
He had a way of softly humming and talking 
in low tones to the horses; and the blue 
roans, though nervous and impatient, were 
soon harnessed and hitched to the mowing 
machine. 

By the time Harvey slipped into the iron 
seat of the mower the other teamsters had 
made a round or two in the hayfield. 

“T don’t need to warn you to be careful,” 
said Goodlow as Harvey hastily examined the 
“sickle” bar and saw that the gears were 
thrown out, and that everything else about 
the machine was in readiness for his trip. 
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He was silent a minute. “See here,” he said 
at last, “would you mind saying that to me 
now and then when you notice I seem to be 
getting uneasy? This summer,” he said and 
flushed, “well, it is a kind of last chance 
uncle’s giving me.” 

Mrs. Lennox listened with concealed sur- 
prise to her daughter’s account of the day’s 
doings. 

“One of Mr. Vicker’s boys?” 

“Yes, the poor one,” said Anne. “His name 
is Bob Dunning, and he’s not a bit like most 
boys. I never could have managed dinner 
without him. He has camped a lot, mother, 
and he loves getting out in the woods.” 

“T thought,” mused Mrs. Lennox, “that the 
boy you refer to was Hayden Lane or some 
such name.” 

“Oh, no,” said Anne positively. “It’s Bob 
Dunning.” 

It was not until Grace and Sally and Trix 
came home that Anne was enlightened. 

“The idea,” chuckled Trix. 

“Off walking with him most every day, 
mercy me!” said Grace. 

“A girl who pretended not to like boys,” 
said Sally, “swallowing Hi Gordon’s nephew 
whole. Well, you’re certainly deep, Anne.” 


“Tl be careful,” replied 
Harvey ; “T’ve handled colts 
before.” 

“You’ve got to watch out 
for yourself and also for the 
others,” said Goodlow. “You'll 
all be working pretty close 
together down in that field, 
and if one team bolts it’ll 
throw the whole outfit into a 
panic.” 

“Well, I’m all ready now, 
Mr. Goodlow,” Harvey replied, smiling. “Just 
step away from their heads, please.” 

The colts lunged forward, but Harvey kept 
a firm grip on the reins. The animals twisted 
and tried to get from under the clanking har- 
ness, but every strap and buckle was firmly 
adjusted. Then they forged ahead out of the 
corral and straight for the wide-swung gate 
that opened into the fields. Harvey had all he 
could do to clear the posts; but he managed 
somehow to do it, and the iron-rimmed 
wheels of the mower sank into the freshly cut 
stubble of the field and chugged through the 
shallow furrows as the roans plunged on 
toward the standing hay. 

The head mower always marked out the 
fields in good-sized sections, following as a 
guide sometimes a fence, sometimes an irri- 
gating ditch; the fields were blocked out 
systematically, and the mowers fell in one be- 
hind the other upon the same block of land. 
When the hay in that block had dwindled to 
an acre or less all the machines except one 
would move on to the next section. In that 
way there was less danger that sickle bars 
would interfere with horses’ feet. Each mower 
took his turn in finishing a section. 

When Harvey got his colts out to the scene 
of action the teamsters were just changing to 
a freshly marked-out section. Before he low- 
ered the sickle bar and threw the machine 


The strain of hanging on to the jouncing bar and holding the colts . 








“Oh, you’re mistaken,” said Anne earnestly. 
“Bob’s the other one. Mr. Gordon’s nephew 
was out on the porch with you just before 
supper. I saw him.” 

“That wasn’t Hi Gordon’s nephew. That 
was Hayden Lane.” 

“But he’s the rich boy,” said Anne. “It’s 
funny you should make a mistake, Trix. Why, 
it shows all over him. I’d be scared to death 
of a boy like that.” 

The girls chuckled. 

“Appearances, my child,” Sally observed. 
“Ever heard of them? Ask mother, if you 
don’t believe us.” : 

Anne had to believe mother, especially since 
she was reinforced by father. The family 
seemed to think the situation a joke, but Anne 
was disconsolate. 

Bob found her silent and shy the next day. 
“What's the matter ?” 

Anne looked straight at him. “It’s you. 
You're horribly rich or something.” 

“Uncle is. I can’t help that, can I?” 

“And you’ve traveled all over the world 
and done everything and seen everything. 
And—and I thought you were just an ordi- 
nary, everyday American like me.” 

“If I’d had my way, do you suppose I’d 


into gear he halted the colts to 
wait till the other mowers had 

a good start down the long 
ee he knew that the rattle 
and click of the knives would 
startle the colts, and he wanted 
plenty of room in which to 
handle them. The roans chafed 
and fretted while the string of 
eight mowing machines passed 
oe and the teamsters called 

o Harvey. One or two hinted 
that he had a Pert ncndan task before — and 
Jim Doane, when he came within hailing dis- 
tance, stopped Pinto and Dolly. - 

“TI say, Condon, I suppose you think you’ve 
made a hit with the boss, him choosing you to 
drive the colts when there’s some of us here 
who’ve forgot more about horses than you'll 
ever learn. Well, if you want to know it, he 
asked me to take ’em, but I said nothin’ doin’. 
I ain’t fond of risking my life with unbroke 
colts on a mowin’ machine. You keep ’em a 
good ways back of me, understand? I ain’t 
stuck on working too close to a greenhorn kid 
who thinks-he knows all about horses.” 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it, Jim, 
Vt drive in ahead of you. You won’t be in 
any danger so long as you keep your distance 
behind me,” replied Harvey, a bit nettled at 
the man’s display of jealousy. 

Without waiting for a reply, Harvey care- 
fully lowered the sickle bar, spoke gently to 
the roans and guided them into the swath of 
grass that the last machine had cut. He 
shoved the gear lever forward, and with a 
burring clack the knives slid into action. The 
roans jumped, snorted, lunged sidewise and 
then, as the shuttling knives bit into the grass, 
stopped. 

Harvey raised the sickle bar free from the 
grass and gently urged them forward. Once 
more the colts strained against their collars. 
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have spent all those years trotting all over the 
globe? An American is just what I want to 
be. Why, if you knew how in queer ports I’ve 
watched the steamers sailing for this side and 
said to myself, ‘She’s going home, that boat is 
—home!’ and wondered when I’d go home!” 

Anne softened. “Really ?” 

He nodded. “You don’t know what home. 
sickness is.” 

“No,” said Anne, “I don’t.” 

The boy pursued his advantage. “You’re 
not going to throw me over for things I can’t 
help, are you? What about that job you took 
on e” 

“What job?” 

“Of getting me into Yale. I thought you 
were going to see that I didn’t quit study.” 

“But then,” said Anne, “I didn’t know 
about you. I thought —” 

“You know more than most people know 
about me,” Bob interrupted. 

“But—but —” Anne drew a long breath. 

“If you go back on me— Are you quit- 
ting ?” asked the boy. 

Anne’s chin steadied. “No, I’m not,” she 
declared roundly. 

His face cleared. “Then come along,” he 
said. And Anne went happily. 


John H. Hamlin 


He lowered the bar, and this time the colts 
kept moving. A glow of pleasure shone in his 
eyes. There was music in the steady throb of 
the sickle; little puffs of pollen rose from the 
long heads of the timothy; tiny butterflies 
fluttered up from the fragrant grass. There 
was the joy of accomplishment and work well 
done in the busy clack of the knives through 
the heavy hay. He paid no attention to the 
occasional taunts of Jim Doane, who con- 
sidered that Goodlow had slighted his own 
superior horsemanship. 

Harvey had been mowing almost an hour 
when he heard the thud of horses’ feet behind 
him and the buzzing whir of a sickle bar. He 
glanced over his shoulder and saw Pinto and 
Dolly charging down on him, with their great 
hoofs pounding the turf, and the sickle rip- 
ping and tearing through’ the grass. Some dis- 
tance in the rear stood Jim Doane, making no 
effort to overtake his team. 

“Could he have done it on purpose?” The 
thought occurred to Harvey, but he had no 
time to dwell on such suspicions; he must get 
the blue roans at a safe distance from those 
whirring, razor-keen knives of the sickle bar. 

He hastily kicked the lever free from the 
gear shaft and with the reins held fast in one 
hand jumped off his seat, lifted the sickle bar 
to an upright position and quickly adjusted 
the clamp that held it in place. Then he 
hopped back into his seat, intent only upon 
saving the team that was in his care. He 
planned to swerve them off to the freshly cut 
ground at the left. 

A sweeping glance ahead and to the right 
showed the seven mowing machines moving 
slowly down the block of hay land. Not one 
of the other teamsters knew of the impending 
danger. Goodlow’s words flashed to Harvey’s 
mind, “If one team bolts, it’ll throw the 
whole outfit into a panic.” 

He shouted a warning, but not a mower 
turned his head; the noisy clatter of each 
man’s machine prevented his hearing. Harvey 
dared not leave his colts and try to stop the 
racing mares. That would only mean another 
runaway. But if the mares kept on toward 
the seven machines, there would be a frightful 
stampede, and not all those drivers could be 
relied upon to have a thought for their teams. 
They would jump, as Doane had done, and so 
long as they saved themselves would care 
little what happened to horses and mowing 
machines. But he himself, handicapped as he 
was with a team of half-broken colts, what in 
the world could he do to prevent such a 
catastrophe ? 

The roans, aware that the mares were ap- 
proaching rapidly, began to rear and prance 
in nervous terror. Harvey eased his pull on 
the reins a little, and the machine, unham- 
pered by a dragging sickle bar, rolled easily 
along; but instead of guiding the colts to the 
left where safety lay he held them to a course 
straight ahead of the charging mares and at a 
pace that permitted Pinto and Dolly to gain 
on him. By reining his team slightly in ad- 
vance of the runaways and at an angle that 
would keep the colts clear of the sickle bar, he 
would head off the mares and swing them 
away from the seven mowers and on toward 
the fence across the field. 

It was risky not only for the roan colts but 
for himself; Harvey thought of the colts, not 
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of himself. His soft humming had changed to 
a steady flow of “horse talk” as he gripped 
the reins, braced both feet against the iron 
cleats at the base of the seat and fought to 
control the panicky roans. 

The responsibility for Goodlow’s whole 
outfit seemed suddenly thrust upon him. So 
close were the mares now that flecks of foam 
spattered upon his shoulders; it was difficult 
to gauge their course and manage the running 
colts. Once Harvey had driven in a chariot 
race at a county fair, but the thrill of the 
contest was as nothing compared with this 
dangerous ride. 

But he did not lose his head. He pulled in 
the roans until he could have reached out his 
hand and touched the noses of Pinto and 
Dolly, which now were on the right-hand side 
of the machine. If he had been able to control 
his own team with his left hand he could have 
grasped Pinto’s bit and saved the situation 
then and there, but to guide the colts required 
every ounce of the strength in both his hands. 
Already both teams were ploughing through 
the tall, uncut grass, and the sickle bar of 
Doane’s mower was slashing and shrieking as 
it gouged into the heavy stand of hay. 

Hoping to calm the mares, Harvey began 
talking to them, but his voice seemed to have 
no effect on the mad creatures. Their forefeet 
thudded dangerously near the right wheel of 
his mowing machine; he dared not swing the 
colts farther to the left, for that would point 
them in the direction of the seven mowers, 
who now knew what was wrong. He was 
afraid to crowd them much more to the right 
lest one of the mares thrust a hoof through 
his wheel and be thrown. As it was, both 
teams were galloping in a wide circle, and 
Harvey experienced a thrill of relief when he 
noticed that their course was leading them 
away from the seven mowers. Then the roans 
floundered through an irrigating ditch; the 
wheels of the mower spun over one bank and 
crashed against the next with such force that 
the clamp that held the sickle bar in an up- 
tight position was jarred loose; and Harvey, 
though jolted almost off his seat, shifted the 
teins to his left hand and with his right made 
a wild grab for the lurching sickle. His fingers 
closed over the knife guards so tight that the 
steel lacerated his flesh, but he clung fast, for 
if the sickle once dropped to the ground Pinto 
and Dolly would surely get their front feet 
— in the guards and be crippled beyond 
aid. 

The strain of hanging on to the jouncing 
bar and holding the colts to their course was 
terrible, but Harvey realized that the blue 
toans were slowing down, and that Pinto and 
Dolly were wheezing and panting and almost 
exhausted. The fence was less than two hun- 
dred yards away, and both teams were headed 
straight for it. He could not bear to weaken 
when the struggle was so nearly won; but his 
fingers were getting numb, and his grip on 
teins and bar was slipping. He clenched his 
teeth, pulled the sickle bar as far toward him 
as it would come, then reached over with his 
left hand and looped the reins round it. With 
a gasp of relief he shifted his right hand to 
the reins; the weight of the bar pressing 
against them acted as a drag on the bits of 
the colts, and the reins kept the bar from fall- 
ing to the ground. 

They covered the last hundred yards to the 
fence at a lumbering gallop. Pinto and Dolly 
had forged slightly in advance of the colts 
and were the first to stop, and the heads of 
the roans were drooping when they halted 
close to the heaving mares. Leaping from his 
seat, Harvey gently stroked the sweat- 
drenched colts and hummed softly to the 
mares, 

Suddenly his humming ceased. His quick 

eye discovered a heavy rawhide whip trailing 
by Dolly’s side; the lash was entangled in a 
strap of the breeching. He looked closer and 
saw a long welt across the gray mare’s flank. 
His suspicion that Jim Doane had purposely 
started the runaway was confirmed by that 
telltale evidence, for the whip was Doane’s 
personal property. Glancing over the backs of 
the mares, Harvey saw Doane approaching 
through the waving field of timothy. 
_ He disentangled the whiplash. Even in his 
just wrath he had forethought of the teams, 
and in order that there should be no further 
mishap to the horses he hastily fastened their 
halter ropes to the fence posts. Then he strode 
forth to meet Jim Doane. 

“Some mess you’ve made, lettin’ them colts 
run like that. Why didn’t you turn out?” 
sneered Doane. “Don’t suppose a greenhorn 
like you knows that lettin’ colts run away 
spoils ’em for keeps.” 

Harvey faced him. “This is your whip?” 
It was more an assertion than a question. 

“It sure is. Give it here!” replied Doane. 
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“T sure intend to,” said Harvey, with his 
eyes flashing and his jaws firmly set. Then he 
let fly the rawhide lash. 

Again and again the whip whistled sharply 
through the air, and the stinging blows fell 


sees! 


_ HERE’S just one way it can be done,” 

Joe McCall, chief engineer of the 

Blue Mountains & Southern Railway, 
remarked. He was gazing up at the bare face 
of the peak in front of him. “We'll each get 
at one end of this rope. Then if either of us 
misses his footing, the other will perhaps save 
him from a fall. Think you are man enough 
for it, boy, or shall I wait and get one of the 
men from the camp?” 

“T'll try it,” replied Dan Purdy, the chief’s 
sixteen-year-old assistant. 

“Try is a good word, son, but it’s succeed 
or nothing this time,” McCall responded with 
a grim smile. “Once you slip off one of those 
ledges, it’s a fall that will break three or four 
limbs and maybe a neck.” 

Busy with the preliminary survey of a new 
branch railway, the chief engineer wanted to 






He felt 
himself being 
dragged 
toward the 
brink 


reach the top of the rocky peak in order to 
get a comprehensive view of the valley and 
the ridges beyond. 

The top of the peak was two hundred feet 
above’ the surrounding country ; and there was 
no easy way of climbing it. The face of it was 
a succession of broken ledges with slopes of 
bare rock between them. 

McCall and Dan did not need the rope until 

they were halfway to the top and had come 
to a place where the rock sloped steep and 
bare for twenty feet to the next secure foot- 
ing. 
“You stay here and hold the rope, Dan,” 
said McCall when they had reached the nar- 
row shelf. “Don’t tie it round your waist yet, 
but take a turn round that dwarf cedar—and 
draw in the slack if I take a slide.” 

Having tied one end of the rope to his belt, 
McCall cautiously worked his way along the 
narrowing shelf of rock and then up to the 
next ledge. 

“All right, Dan!” he called down a few 
moments later. “Tie the rope round your 
waist and tie it tight; then help yourself all 
you can, and I'll do the rest.” 

Three minutes later, Dan, pale and per- 
spiring, climbed up beside McCall on the 
ledge. With a shudder he looked back over the 
path; what if he had fallen! 

“Huh! Scared of a little climb like that?” 


across Doane’s shoulders, on his arms and his 
legs and on his cringing back. 

It was not the cowardly man’s begging for 
mercy, but the arrival of Mr. Goodlow on 
horseback that caused Harvey to stop. In a 


McCall asked with a quick glance at the nerv- 
ous boy. “Maybe you'd better go back.” 

Dan shook his head decisively. “No; I’m 
going on up; but it did make me a bit jumpy 
when I looked down.” 

“Now, look here, young man,” the chief en- 
gineer said with gruff earnestness, “you don’t 
want to go losing your nerve on a job like 
this when the lives of both of us may depend 
on your keeping it. Just one more ticklish 
climb and we'll be where the going is safe. I'll 
let you go first this time. There doesn’t seem 
to be anything on this rock to tie the rope to, 
and I don’t want to risk jerking you off the 
ledge. I’m about sixty pounds heavier than 
you are and.can easily hold you if you slip.” 
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With the rope still tied securely round his 
waist, Dan crept bravely out upon the smooth 
slope. He crawled obliquely upward along the 
steep surface toward a wide ledge twenty feet 
to the left and a little higher than the one 
he was leaving. With difficulty he mastered 
the impulse to look down. He no longer felt 


zy. 

“Keep above that place where you see the 
loose rock,” McCall warned him. “That stuff 
is pure shale and likely to slip with you.” 

With a sigh of genuine relief Dan at last 
reached the wide ledge and untied the rope 
from his waist. He could now look without 
fear at the jagged rocks fifty feet below. 

“Get a good hitch round one of those stubs 
of mountain ash growing in that crack—round 
two of them if you can,” McCall directed him ; 
“then hold the end of that rope as tight as 
you ever held anything in your life. Don’t 
get scared and don’t let go if I happen to 
slip.” 

Flushing at McCall’s allusion to his panic of 
a few minutes ago, Dan made a quick turn 
round the base of a bush not much larger 
than his wrist and, taking secure hold of the 
end of the rope, lay face down on the ledge. 
No matter what happened, he was determined 
not to lose his nerve again. 

“How’s everything ?” McCall asked a min- 
ute later. “Got plenty of room up there and a 
good grip on the rope?” 

“Y-yes, but —” 


Dan was going to say that the scraggy stub 


of mountain ash was not too firmly rooted, 
but McCall gave him no time. He caught up 
his end of the rope and began climbing in the 
direction Dan had gone. Overconfident, he 
hastened across the gap without heeding his 
own warning about the shale. 

Dan could not see over the shelving rock, 
but when he heard the rattle of loose stones 
and an involuntary shout of fear he knew that 
McCall had lost his footing. The next instant 
the rope in his hands jerked taut; the engineer 
was swinging helpless twenty feet below the 
ledge. With a ripping sound the slender roots 
of the mountain ash tore 
from the pocket of soil in the 
rock. 

Dan had been jerked for- 
ward a foot or so and only 
escaped being dragged over 
the edge by placing his elbows 
against the rough rock and 
catching his toes on a sharp 
projection. Even then the 
hundred and eighty pounds at 
the other end of the rope 
threatened to pull him over! 

“Have you still got a good 
hold on the rope, Dan?” came 
McCall’s voice unsteadily 
from below. 

“Yes,” Dan replied bravely. 

Though he knew how little 
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few terse words he explained what had hap- 
pened. Doane, thoroughly cowed, had nothing 
to say; the evidence was too strong against 
him. Nor did he ask again for his whip when 
Mr. Goodlow paid him off on the spot. 


THe. END. OF A KOPE 


“y Hugh F Grinstead 


would be required either to break his hold or 
to carry him over the edge, he knew also that 
he must not discourage the man who hung 
helpless and unnerved below the ledge. 

“Say, I'm going to climb up hand over 
hand,” McCall cried. “There isn’t a thing 
under me for thirty feet, and no chance to 
swing to anything. Get a good grip and hold 
on, because if you let go —” 

McCall did not need to finish the sentence; 
Dan knew well enough what would happen 
if he should lose his hold. Before he had time 
to ask the engineer to wait until he could 
brace himself he felt a tug on the rope and 
knew that McCall was climbing. 

Lying flat on the rocky ledge, with his 
hands drawn forward until they were within 
a foot of the edge, Dan felt as if he were 
being pulled in two. Every tug that McCall 
gave the rope brought new misery to his body 
and limbs. He was sure that his toes could 
retain their hold no more than a second or 
two longer. 

His arms ached, and his legs trembled with 
the almost unbearable strain; his toes and 
fingers grew numb; every sinew in his body 
drew tense. A dull pain caught him a little 
above the hips. And McCall was not yet half- 
way up! 

How easy it would be to release the rope 
and take the strain from his aching body! 
But the life of a man depended on his puny 
strength—and on his nerve. 

In desperation Dan looked for some means 
to delay the apparently inevitable plunge. 
Beside the rope six inches in front of his 
hands *the smooth rock was broken into 
several rough notches rownd a saucerlike de- 
pression. There Dan saw a chance, slim though 
it was. 

The strength was gone from his aching 
ankles. When he felt himself being dragged 
toward the brink he threw his body far to 
one side. He was jerked forward nearly a foat 
—he feared for an instant that he should be 
pulled over if he did not release his hold on 
the rope. Then his bare knuckles struck against 
the jagged rock and stopped him. He sup- 
pressed a cry of pain. 

An anxious query came from McCall, who 
had felt the rope slip. Dan tried to answer 
reassuringly, but all the sound that issued 
from his lips was a choking sob of fear. 
Thankful that he had not gone over the brink, 
he set his jaws together grimly and with re- 
newed determination held on. 

A splotch of red showed on the white rock; 
a steady trickle of blood from his lacerated 
hands was forming a tiny pool. Each down- 
ward pull of the climbing man crushed his 
hands cruelly against the sharp rock, which 
dug deeper through the flesh against knuckles 
and finger bones. 

For Dan the surrounding objects began to 
waver, then to blur. He fought to dispel the 
faintness that he felt creeping over him. There 
was a strange numbness in his elbows and 
wrists. He dared not look at his hands; the 
sight of blood—his own blood—would turn 
him sick! 

He was dimly aware of McCall’s labored 
breathing just over the brink. If he could only 
hold on for a few seconds longer! Every other 
thought he blotted from his mind. 

As in a dream he heard McCall’s heavy 
boots scraping against the rough rock. So 
numb were his hands that he was not aware 
that the rope had slackened. He knew that it 
no longer pulled fis fingers 
against the sharp rock, and he 
feared that it had slipped from 
his weakened grasp after all 
his struggle. 

Then through the confusion 
of his numbed senses he heard 
the rattle of gravel as McCall 
scrambled over the edge of the 
rock. 

With a whistle of astonish- 
ment the engineer stooped and 
lifted the half-fainting boy to 
his feet. “Talk about nerve— 
if I only had half as much!” 
he muttered. Then with a 
glance at the uprooted bush, 
“If I had known! But it’s 
lucky for me I didn’t!” 
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The Crop Failure in Russia 


FACT AND COMMENT 


POINTED REMARKS often merit blunt an- 
swers. 


THE TROUBLE with family trees is that so 
many of them are shady. 


The Day’s Routine may cage like Iron Bars. 
Take heart! Each Night your Thoughts may 
range the Stars. 


WHEN YOU HAVE EXPERIENCED evii 
men you become tolerant of the eccentricities 
of the good. 


THE DISCOVERY by Dr. Charles Russ, the 
English bacteriologist, that the rays from the 
human eye have power to set matter in mo- 
tion is nothing new. Many a boy has found 
it out when his father looked first at him and 
then at the woodpile. 


GOVERNMENT IRRIGATED LANDS in 
Wyoming that are to be opened for home- 
steading include 222 farms of the North Platte 
project, to open on September 9, and 57 farms 
of the Shoshone project on September 16. The 
two projects cover about 19,000 acres. For 
sixty days no one but soldiers of the Great 
War will be permitted to make filings. 


A STEREOTYPE PLATE is called a cliché, 
from which comes the use of the word for any 
rigid form of phrase or expression. Profanity 
or bad language is a cliché, dreary, stale, a 
sure sign that the user has not enough educa- 
- tion to express himself otherwise. Not long 
ago a British magistrate dismissed a man, 
charged with using bad language, on condi- 
tion that he should take a course in the classics. 


THE INTERIOR of Baffin Land, according . 


to Eskimo tales, should furnish one of the 
richest and most enchanting fields of research 
in the north. It is said to have high moun- 
tains, beautiful lakes and great mineral de- 
posits, and to be the breeding ground for 
immense numbers of waterfowl. The primary 
purpose of the MacMillan expedition is to 
explore that unknown country and to do field 
work in zodlogy, botany, geology, meteor- 
ology and terrestrial magnetism. 


FREQUENTLY ENOUGH the answer to the 
often asked question, “What is the spirit of 
amateur sport?” is evasive. In the recent polo 
matches in England the American captain 
rode the seventeen-year-old Tenby, veteran 
of three international championships, during 
one of the chukkers. Old Tenby, who a little 
later died on the way home, did his turn 
with credit, and, although he no longer had 
“the legs” of the younger mounts, there was 
no horse at Hurlingham that tried harder for 
the American victory. If you understand the 
sentiment that led the player to let that hon- 
est, stout-hearted pony gallop once more in 
the game of his youth, you will grasp the 
difference between desiring to win in any 
event and desiring to win after some other 
things are assured. 


THAT THE WILD ANCESTOR of our 
Indian corn is a Mexican grass called teosinte 
has long been the surmise of botanists; but it 
was left for Mr. Luther Burbank to find the 
proof. In 1903 he planted some teosinte,— 
which bears tiny ears, two to four inches long, 
of cornlike kernels in a husk with no rachis, or 
cob,—and he has produced by selection and 
breeding during the subsequent eighteen years 
a corn of familiar appearance, with fourteen 
rows of large kernels round a cob of good size 
and length. Not the least important part of 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


this latest plant-breeding triumph is the fixing 
of an improved variety of teosinte that can be 
grown even in the Northern states, where it is 
reported to produce ensilage in excess of any 
other crop. ~— 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE 


T is as usual difficult to find out the exact 
truth about the situation in Russia. This 
much is certain, that there is a serious lack 

of bread and that starvation threatens many 
people in the chief towns of Russia and in the 
agricultural regions of the southeast—par- 
ticularly in the lower valley of the Volga. 
The rainfall is always light in that part of 
Russia, and this year it has virtually failed 
over very wide spaces, so that the grain crop 
is a total loss. 

Some reports say that twenty million peo- 
ple are in danger of starvation and that the 
famine is so acute that armies of hungry peas- 
ants are pouring out of eastern Russia and 
streaming westward toward Poland and the 
Ukraine or eastward into Siberia. They have 
no food, and none can be brought to them by 
the broken-down railways of the country; 
they must emigrate or starve. 

The famine is not the result merely of un- 
fortunate weather conditions. It is the climax 
of a steady decline in Russian agriculture. 
The country, which before the war used to 
export from six to ten million tons of food- 
stuffs every year, has lately had the greatest 
difficulty even in feeding itself. The Russians 
who are perishing of hunger to-day are not 
the first to die. The war itself and the civil 
broils that followed it struck terrible blows 
at the agricultural prosperity of Russia, but 
the régime that has ruled the country for 
three years has continually made a bad matter 
worse. By taking away from the peasant 
every incentive to raise food and seizing for 
government use every bushel of his surplus 
wheat, the soviets have brought it to pass 
that no farmer raises more than he needs for 
himself. There is no longer any surplus either 
for the cities or for parts of the country 
where the crops have failed. The shortage of 
fats—which was the worst deprivation that 
the Germans had to contend with during the 
war—is even greater than the lack of bread- 
stuffs, so general has been the requisitioning 
of animals by the government. Lenine has 
modified his practice of late, because necessity 
compelled him to do so; but though he now 
permits the peasant to do some trading with 
his crops, the urban industries have so broken 
down that the towns have little or nothing to 
offer in exchange for food. There are no new 
farm implements and not enough seed, be- 
cause Russia has ceased to produce the things 
it used to export in return for such articles, 
Even if there were food enough somewhere, it 
could not be moved, for the railways are in 
ruins. There are only one third as many loco- 
motives and cars as there were, and the road- 
beds are in such a condition that many lines 
are closed to traffic. 

Unfavorable weather has made the condi- 
tion more acute; but what we see in Russia 
is not a famine like that in China, where a 
hard-working and thrifty people in an over- 
populated country were menaced by the sud- 
den failure of a wheat crop: it is the utter 
demoralization of a country and a people by a 
group of fanatics who are curiously ignorant 
of everything except their own theories. 
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MONTICELLO 


ONTICELLO, the home of ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, the only estate in the coun- 
try that can vie in beauty and historic 

interest with Mount Vernon, is to be sold. 
Naturally enough, it is again suggested that 
the government buy it. 

There are many reasons why the place 
might appropriately be preserved as a na- 
tional monument. It is a remarkable example 
of eighteenth-century architecture. It was for 
more than half a century the home of one of 
the fathers of the republic, one whose name 
stands only a little lower on our roll of fame 
than that of Washington. It is not far distant 
from the national capital and might properly 
be used for a rural White House, a residence 
whither the President might retire to escape 
the oppressive heat and humidity of a Wash- 
ington summer. Congress will probably be 
asked to find the five hundred thousand dol- 
lars that it will take to buy Monticello. 

It is not a good time to spend money on 
things that are not necessaries, but there are 
many people who think the nation should 
own Monticello. If Congress does not agree, 
some of those people will try to form a volun- 
tary association to buy and maintain the 





estate. It is only a short time since an effort 
was made to raise the money for that pur- 
pose. It failed, and therefore the auspices for 
reviving it now are not the most promising. 
Whether it would succeed would depend most 
of all upon who were engaged in promoting it, 
and upon the methods they used to commend 
it to the people. The difficulty would be not 
so much in getting the money to buy the 
place as to raise the endowment that should 
go with it; for Monticello is an estate much 
more expensive than Mount Vernon to main- 
tain, and considerably harder for the tribute- 
paying sight-seer to reach. 

The house was built, as many of our readers 
know, just before the Revolutionary War 
after plans that Jefferson drew himself ,—for 
the author of the Declaration of Independence 
was a man of wide culture, whose interest in 
art and philosophy and education was quite 
as vital as his interest in politics,—and there 
he lived until his death. 

It is an interesting fact that Captain Levy 
of the navy, who bought the house of Mr. 
Jefferson’s heirs, tried to bequeath the estate 
to the nation some sixty years ago; but his 
relatives succeeded in breaking the will, and 
the house has remained in private hands ever 
since. Its present owner, Mr. Jefferson M. 
Levy, has spent a great deal of money in im- 
proving the grounds and in buying back 
parcels of the original Jefferson lands that 
had been sold. The estate now contains about 
seven hundred and fifty acres. 


°°? 
ON JUDGING POETRY 


N interesting experiment testing the abil- 
A ity of students in elementary schools, 
high schools and colleges to judge 
poetry has been made by two college profes- 
sors. They have taken a stanza from each of 
a number of poems of distinction and have 
made three metrical paraphrases of it, all in- 
ferior in different ways. One of the “spoiled” 
versions is prosaic, another is sentimental and 
the third is metrically faulty. The authentic 
stanza and the three others are set before the 
pupil, and he is asked to record his judgment 
which is best and which is worst. 

Among the pupils in the elementary grades 
the experiment shows little that is signifi- 
cant. The pupils in those grades seem to have 
no discrimination with regard to poetry and 
vote at random. The experiments made on 
high-school and college students, however, are 
illuminating. In more than half the tests the 
majority of high-school students chose as the 
best version the sentimental version. Sounder 
judgment prevailed, as might reasonably be 
expected, among the college students, though 
even among them there was a considerable 
percentage who preferred the sentimental 
stanza. to the true one. Neither high-school 
pupils nor college students voted in any large 
number for the prosaic or the metrically de- 
fective version. 

It is perhaps not of the first importance 
that a boy or girl should be able to recognize 
the true and the false in poetry. “There is no 
necessity for liking poetry,” wrote one who 
was himself a poet. “If you do not like it, let 
it alone.” On the other hand, many people 
believe that one who has no natural taste for 
poetry can learn to like it, and that reading 
poetry not only cultivates the taste but 
inspires the reader to high thoughts and 
worthy acts. If this belief is justified—and we 
think it is,—no one should be advised or even 
permitted to let poetry alone, and every pupil 
should be taught, so far as such teaching is 
possible, to distinguish between good poetry 
and bad. 
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AMERICAN VALUATION 


USTOMS duties are of two kinds—spe- 
cific, which means a definite sum on a 
definite amount of goods, as so many 

cents on each pound of tea or yard of cloth 
imported; and ad valorem, which is so much 
per cent on the value of the goods. In a very 
few instances tariff bills provide for “com- 
pound duties,” as “ten cents per pound and 
twenty-five per cent ad valorem.” The ques- 
tion of valuation has nothing to do with mer- 
chandise on which the duty is specific. 

The system of valuation that has been in 
use for more than a century is the foreign 
valuation ; the duty is assessed as so much per 
cent on the amount paid for the goods in the 
foreign market, provided that the amount 
was the fair selling value, which has to be 
verified by the American consul. 

In normal times there would have been no 
suggestion that the system be changed; but 
at the present time there is so much derange- 
ment, owing to the depreciated European 
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currencies and other causes, that the old sys- 
tem works badly for the government and to 
the injury of American producers who are 
competing with foreigners. 

The British gold sovereign is worth a third 
more than the paper pound sterling, which 
fluctuates in value from day to day. Goods 
bought in London are paid for at the depre- 
ciated paper price, but the duty is assessed 
on the full value of the pound sterling, which 
is $4.8665. There is a similar but much worse 
situation in dealings with France, Italy and 
Germany. Another difficulty is that the cost 
and the selling price of articles that are almost 
exactly alike vary widely in different coun- 
tries. A bale of cotton cloth, for example, 
made in Japan would properly be valued less 
than a bale of cloth made in England. The 
reason is that the labor cost and the true sell- 
ing price of the Japanese product would be 
less. The results, it is easy to see, are that the 
country that produces most cheaply has an 
advantage in our markets, and that there is i 
different valuation on the same class and 
quality of goods. 

But if the objections to the present system 
are strong, there are objections to the alterna- 
tive that those who oppose a change regard 
as even stronger. The objections to an Ameri- 
can valuation are admittedly valid and seri- 
ous. The only question is which system is the 
worse. The interpretation of the laws for 
ascertaining the foreign valuation is con- 
tained in hundreds of decisions by the depart- 
ment and the courts. It is impossible to frame 
rules for finding the home valuation that will 
not raise a multitude of questions that cannot 
all be decided in many years, and meantime 
the importers and the dealers in imported mer- 
chandise will be at sea. Moreover, it is urged 
that the difficulty of ascertaining truly the 
home value is almost insuperable. The value 
may be different at different ports of entry. 
Again, since the home price of goods is in all 
cases higher than the price of foreign goods 
at the place where they are bought, American 
valuation would operate automatically as an 
increase in the tariff rate. ; 

The controversy has taken the form of a 
contest between the manufacturers who desire 
the change because, they say, the present sys- 
tem results in undervaluation and in fraud, 
and the importers who regard the change as 
detrimental to their interests, and who deny 
that there is much undervaluation. Between 
the two are the public, who want the better 
system, whichever it may be, and Congress, 
which is to decide the matter. As a matter of 
fact it has become largely a party question. 
The Democrats for the most part oppose the 
change as tending to increase tariff rates. The 
Republicans are divided, for many of them 
foresee and dread difficulties and injustices in 
administering the new form of assessment, 
though most of them favor it as a measure of 
security to American industry and as a bul- 
wark of the protective system, which is a 
party principle. . 
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THE VICE PRESIDENT ON THE 
CLASSICS 


: Na hard tin Greek and Latin are having 


a hard time of it to maintain their posi- 
tion as essential foundations of a liberal 
education, they are not without friends. The 
Vice President of the United States, who is a 
graduate of a New England college where the 
classics still have as much honor as they have 
anywhere in the country, is the latest eminent 
champion to come to their defense. We have 
no room even to summarize his excellent ad- 
dress before the American Classical League, 
but we can call attention to a few of the 
reasons that he gave for keeping Greek and 
Latin firmly fixed in the college curriculums. 
The study of the classics serves a double pur- 
pose—it is a means of culture and is a mental 
discipline. An acquaintance with the poetry 
and philosophy of Greece, with the literature 
and legal learning of Rome, and with the 
history and tradition of both countries, is 
indispensable to a really liberal culture. Our 
literary standards, our political standards, our 
artistic standards, our standards of thought 
and reasoning and scientific method, are es- 
tablished on the classics. “Without them,” as 
Mr. Coolidge said, “there can be no interpre- 
tation of language or literature, no adequate 
comprehension of history, no understanding 
of the foundations of philosophy and law. 
And the natural sciences are so much the 
product of men trained in the classics that 
without that training their very terminolog:’ 
cannot be fully understood.” 
But it is true that the classics, though indis- 
pensable for culture, are not wholly taught for 
their cultural value and are sometimes taught 
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without any proper insistence on that value 
But even when they are taught pedantically, 
when it is the syntax of the language on 
which the teacher spends his pupils’ time, 
when the dry bones of the study rattle omi- 
nously in the classroom—even then there is 
sturdy mental discipline in memorizing, in 
reasoning, in concentrating, in accomplishing 
something difficult against your inclination, 
that makes the classics a far more effective 
means of strengthening and toughening the 
brain tissue than some of the less exacting 
studies that are offered to-day as substitutes 
for them. The proper thing, of course, is to 
teach both syntax and literary appreciation ; 
one who has had the luck to get his Greek 
and Latin from a teacher who is at home in 
both fields has gone through an educational 
experience that has no equivalent. 

It is not necessary that everyone should 
study the classics, but some in every genera- 
tion should. From them we draw much of our 
faith in liberty, in democracy and in order 
under the law; from them springs our interest 
in literature and the arts; without them our 
religious beliefs and practices would be widely 
different from what they are. If the leaders of 
our intellectual and social life ever become as a 
body unfamiliar with the classics, our civiliza- 
tion will become a more sordid and rapacious 
thing than the world has yet seen. Our mod- 
ern culture began with the revival of classical 
study in the fifteenth century. No one will 
assert that that culture has become a finer or 
more healthy thing during the half century in 
which it has become fashionable to turn up 
the nose at the classics. 
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FURNISHING THE FARMER WITH 
A MARKET 


ONGRESS has been discussing various 
means of restoring through government 
action the balance of supply and demand 

that the war has for the time being upset. 
Our farmers have quantities of wheat and 
corn and cotton for sale. Europe, having no 
gold, few available goods to exchange and a 
more or less exhausted credit, cannot take 
what it really requires. Under the pressure of 
surplus crops domestic prices have crumbled 
and the farmer has lost money. Senator Nor- 
ris proposed a Federal corporation supplied 
with $100,000,000 from the Treasury as work- 
ing capital, and authorized to issue $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds wherewith to extend 
credit to the countries of Europe that no 
longer have the necessary resources of their 
own. 

There appeared at once a division of opin- 
ion concerning the precise effect that such an 
act would have and concerning the wisdom of 
attacking the problem in that particular way. 
Some thought that it would stimulate a large 
demand for American products abroad. Others 
thought that Europe is deliberately restricting 
its purchases, or making them in quarters 
where the price is lower than in the United 
States, and that not even the temptation of 
enlarged credits would induce it to buy freely 
in our markets. Those people do not deny 
that the tendency of the legislation would be 
to raise the prices of farm products, but they 
say that that result would be accomplished 
by using the taxpayer’s money to keep farm 
products out of the market until circum- 
stances should permit the producer to charge 
the same taxpayer more for the grain and the 
cotton that he has to use. 

Other authorities, of whom Secretary 
Hoover is one, objected to the Norris plan 
because it would put the government back 
into business, and they foresaw the same ex- 
travagance and waste of the people’s money 
that has attended government adventures 
among the railways and in shipping. Mr. 
* Hoover told the Senators that he knew as well 
as anyone that the economic plight of the 
American farmer was serious, but he félt that 
the government would act more wisely in 
encouraging and directing the employment of 
private capital to help-the farmer to wait for 
his market than in attempting itself to per- 
form the functions that private capital and 
private enterprise have hitherto performed, 

The bill that Secretary Hoover drew as a 
substitute for the Norris bill avoids the organ- 
ization of a new governmental agency and 
does not authorize the government to buy, 
hold or sell farm products of any kind. It 
puts the organization and resources of the War 
Finance Corporation at the disposal of the 
agricultural industry and permits that board 
to lend money to concerns or individuals that 
are holding grain, cotton or sugar for sale, 
and that need financial help if they are not 
to be driven to a quick liquidation of their 
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stocks. This plan, though it may not be so effi- 
cacious as the other in keeping up the price 
of farm products, avoids some of the princi- 
pal objections to the Norris plan. The Senate 
has already passed the bill; it is now before 
the House of Representatives. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


HE eminent German editor and publicist 

Maximilian Harden declares that there is 
no hope of a firm democracy in Germany 
until the rapidly growing Nationalist party— 
which represents the ideas and prejudices of 
the old monarchical régime—has its turn of 
power and demonstrates to the people its 
inability to restore to the country the pros- 
perity and prestige of the years before the 
war. Germany is by no means republican by 
conviction. The present government was set 
up rather as a means of averting the ven- 
geance of the Allies than as the genuine ex- 
pression of the political ideals of the nation. 
Now, on the second anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the new constitution, the government 
manifests its comprehension of the people’s 
state of mind by throwing to the breeze a 
new standard—-the “war flag of the realm.” 
This flag is black, red and white, like the old 
imperial flag, and in the middle of the white 
stripe is emblazoned the iron cross. The only 
evidence of changed conditions is the insertion 
of small black, red and gold stripes in the 
corner of the wide black stripe next the staff. 

SJ 

HE British government has not allayed 

the unrest in India by establishing the 
Montagu plan of local self-government. Mr. 
Gandhi, who is the leader of the movement 
for complete independence, has advised his 
fellow countrymen to boycott all British- 
made goods; and, though only a part of the 
nation has responded, the effect on British 
trade is reported to be very serious. Gandhi 
still persists in recommending a policy of pas- 
sive resistance; but there are many elements 
in the Indian population that are not averse 
to violence, and if his nationalistic campaign 
reaches those elements with any force there is 
no telling what may happen. 
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NFANT mortality in New York City has 

decreased, according to a report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, from 273.6 a thou- 
sand in 1885 to 81.6 a thousand in 1919. The 
remarkable improvement is the result of an 
advance in municipal sanitation and of the 
“better-babies” movement, with its system of 
baby hygiene stations and visiting nurses. It 
is interesting to observe that the death rate 
among babies of native parentage is consider- 
ably higher than among the children of 
foreign-born parents. The children from Rus- 
sian Poland had about the lowest death rate. 
Does that denote a somewhat decreased vital- 
ity among our native stock? And if it does, is 
there anything to do except to lament the 
fact? e 


HE new conference of the nations at Wash- 

ington has been called for November 11, 
the third anniversary of the armistice. All the 
powers officially express great hopes for it, 
but neither Japan nor Great Britain nor the 
United States thinks it wise to stop building 
naval ships in anticipation of an agreement to 
reduce naval armament. The British Parlia- 
ment has just authorized the construction of 
four fine new battle cruisers with sixteen-inch 
guns and bilge protection. The government 
spokesman, Colonel Amery, gave the econo- 
mists a little encouragement when he said 
that the Admiralty now thought equality 
with the fleet of any other single power was 
all that was necessary. For years before the 
war the British navy felt obliged to build to 
the “two-power” standard. 


S 


HE revenue bill passed by the House of 

Representatives repeals the excess-profits 
tax, the income surtaxes above thirty-two 
per cent, the transportation tax and the con- 
sumers’ taxes on toilet articles, soft drinks 
and other “luxury” imposts. The corporation 
tax is made somewhat higher, and certain 
taxes on drinks and toilet articles are col- 
lected from the manufacturer instead of from 
the purchaser. The bill also increases the ex- 
emption granted to the income taxpayer for 
each child.or dependent person from two 
hundred dollars to four hundred dollars. The 
bill is now in the hands of the Senate Finance 
Committee, which will have it under consid- 
eration during the recess of Congress. 














Win Boys 


to the love of oats 


That is important, as you know. 


As food for growth and as vim-food the oat holds 
sovereign place. ; 


Make every dish delightful. 


We flake Quaker Oats from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel, for all the 
puny grains are discarded. 


The result is a flavor which makes Quaker Oats 
supreme. Among oat lovers all the world over this 
is the favorite brand. 


Millions have been won by its quality. 


Yet your grocer supplies it at a little price if you 
simply say Quaker Oats. 


Remember how much that means, 


Quaker Oats 


With the flavor that won the world 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


Quaker Macaroons 
An oat-flake confection 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
eggs, 2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks 
of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which ¢ 
baking powder has been added, and add 
vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff and 
add last. Drop on buttered tins with 
teaspoon, but very few on each tin, as 
they spread. Bakeinslowoven. Makes 
about 65 cookies. 
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THE JOYFUL WOOD-FOLK 


Splashity-splash! went April, June, July and the rest jumped by, 
And still the wood-folk, tirra-li! 


Hoppity-skip came May ; 


Romp in the same old way! 
So glad, they cannot doa thing And spring, spring, spring ! 


But laugh and leap and dance and sing 





THE LOST PARTY AND ANOTHER 


By Zelia M. Walters 


ETTY’S grandmother, watching the busy street from her 
B window, told Betty a story of the days when no one 
had ever heard of an automobile or an electric car. In 
those days grandmother, whose name was Elizabeth, would 
have thought it a fine joke had anyone told her that the time 
would come when she could ride round the country without 
any horses to draw the carriage. 

The little Elizabeth—that is, grandmother when she was 
a girl—lived in a lonely country house, where she saw few 
carriages, and she had never even seen a town. So, when her 
Aunt Julia from the city came to pay a visit and asked 
Elizabeth to go home with her, the little girl was greatly 
excited. While her mother dressed her and packed her clothes 
she chattered all the time. 

“And shall I walk in the streets?” she asked. When her 
mother nodded she went on, “By myself sometimes?” 

“Perhaps,” her mother said doubtfully. “But remember, 
Elizabeth, don’t ever cross the street in front of a carriage.” 

“No, ma’am,” Elizabeth promised. “If there’s a single 
horse in sight, mother dear, I will not cross.” 


“All right,” said her mother absent-mindedly. She had 


found that two buttons were missing from her daughter’s 
best petticoat, which had taken her mind off the conversa- 
tion. She was not listening carefully to what Elizabeth said. 

“The child can be trusted, I know,” she thought as she 
hunted for her thimble. 

So away to the city Elizabeth went with Aunt Julia. It 
was not really a city, only a large town, but Elizabeth could 
not believe that there was a place in the world with more 
people and horses and carriages in it. Aunt Julia had a car- 
riage and horses of her own, and so Elizabeth did not have 
a chance to walk, but she thought it very wonderful to drive 
through the streets and look at the strange sights. Sometimes 
during a drive she turned her head so constantly from side 
to side that she almost got a crick in her neck. 

Before her visit had lasted a week she made several little 
friends. Polly Randall was the best of them all, she thought. 
When, one day, the morning mail brought an invitation to 
Polly’s birthday party the next afternoon, Elizabeth was 
quite overcome. She had never been to a birthday party 
before, and in her own home birthdays were not made 
much of. 

“We must go downtown and pick out a birthday gift for 
you to take to Polly,” Aunt Julia said. 

Elizabeth chose a blue china vase decorated with pink 
rosebuds. When the next day came she put on her best dress, 





THE LITTLE PATH 


By Nora B. Cunningham 


There’s a funny little pathway that wabbles through 
the park 
Like a very tiny kitten that has not learned to 


walk. 
We fancy people started it by strolling in the dark, 
Or else by straying in and out when they were 
deep in talk. 


Perhaps they zigzagged here and there to save a 
little flower, 
Or not disturb a meadow lark, so trustful on her 
nest, 
Or hurry-scurried in the wind before an April 
shower 
That pelted them to north and south and then to 


east and west. 


Oh, well, it’s very crooked, but we shouldn’t want it 
straight ; 
We love the funny wiggly way it curls and 
winds and turns. 
A grown-up road goes right ahead,— it hasn’t time 
to wait,— 
But a baby path must wabble till it learns ! 
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a white lawn starched stiff, and tied her white hat under her 
chin. Beneath the white ruffles of her dress her heart was 
beating high with thoughts of the happy hours to come. 

‘“T must hurry and dress for a meeting,” Aunt Julia said. 
“But Polly’s house is only a block away, and so you can 
easily go by yourself. Be careful when you cross the street.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the obedient answer. 

Down the front steps and up the street went Elizabeth, 
starched and proud. When she reached the end of the block 
she paused and looked up and down. This was the place to 
cross, but she must wait until the street was clear. 

She waited and waited. Up and down went the carriages 
and the wagons, the buggies, the carts and the cabs. The 
horses’ hoofs made a loud clatter on the pavement. How 
many there were! Was there no end to them? 

Elizabeth stood patiently on the curb. Surely the long pro- 
cession would soon break. But meanwhile time was flying; 
she could see the hands of the city hall clock pointing to five 
minutes to three; and three was the hour for the party! At 
last the double line of carriages grew a little thinner. There 
was a long space in the middle of the street with no carriages 
at all in it. Elizabeth took a quick step forward; then she 
pulled up short. Was there a carriage in sight? Yes, there 
were several. They were far enough away, she felt sure, to be 
harmless ; but still they were in sight, and, remembering her 
promise to her mother, she drew back to the sidewalk. 

Clatter, clatter, rattle, rattle, on came the agen A and the 
wheels; and in a minute the street had filled up 

More than once it happened. Just as Elizabeth — be 
thinking, “Now is my chance!” a carriage would come into 
sight, and the chance would be lost. 

The big clock boomed three; from its high tower it seemed 
to be staring down at the forlorn little figure on the corner. 
Elizabeth cast troubled glances toward Polly’s house on the 
other corner. Little dressed-up girls and boys were hurrying 
through the gate and up the steps 

“O dear!” cried Elizabeth dons. “O deary, deary me!” 

Suddenly, before she could stop it, a fat tear went racing 
down her nose; another raced after it. Was she going to cry 
in the street ? She turned and ran home. 

When Aunt Julia reached home the hour for the party 
was long past. She found a red-eyed little girl who was trying 
hard to smile. When Elizabeth had told what had happened 
Aunt Julia looked sorry. 

“Well! Well!” she said. “I am so used to the city that I 
never thought, you poor little child!” 

Polly, too, was sorry when she heard about it. She came 
over and brought a piece of birthday cake, and Elizabeth 
tried to forget all about missing the party, though it was 
hard to do it. 

She learned that in large towns people would scarcely ever 
get anywhere at all if they waited until the street was free 
of carriages. But it was too late then. 

In the week that followed Elizabeth thought that her 
friend behaved rather queerly. Polly seemed to be trying to 
keep something to herself, and she kept running up to the 
other girls and whispering, though she never whispered to 
Elizabeth. 

On Saturday Aunt Julia said, “Elizabeth, put on your best 
dress this afternoon.” 

“Are we going somewhere ?” questioned Elizabeth. 

“No. But put on the dress and then come down to the sid: 
yard. And hurry, dear, for there’s no time to lose.” 

Wondering greatly, Elizabeth obeyed. And when she wen: 
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down there was the side yard all decorated 
with flowers and bunting and full of girls and 
boys. Under the arbor a table was set up, and 
in the middle of the table was a huge cake 
with eight lighted candles on it and mysteri- 
ous packages round it. 

“Why—how —” stammered Elizabeth. 

But Polly pushed her forward. “It’s your 
birthday, you know,” she said. “And this is 
your party.” 

Sure enough, it was her birthday ; Elizabeth 
had forgotten. 

“And that’s your cake,” Polly went on, 
“and these are your presents, and —” 

“And ice cream is coming,” interrupted a 
little boy. 

Elizabeth jumped up and down until her 
starched ruffles crackled. “Oh, what a party !” 
she cried. 
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BLOWING BUBBLES 


By Susie M. Best 


Bobby blew a dozen tiny, tiny bubbles; 
Betty blew a monster, big as all her troubles! 


In the air they floated, on the water too; 
I just love the blowing of bubbles, so I do! 
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PUSSY PAT-A-PETAL 


By Winifred L. Bryning 


NE of the very first of all the cat tribe, 
so the legend runs, was a huge animal 
with glossy gray fur and eyes like green 

glass globes. His whiskers stretched two feet 
on each side of his face, which shows how 
large he was, for every cat is as wide as its 
whiskers. 

When he mewed people thought it was the 
sound of the wind whining on the mountain 
tops, and his purring was like the rumble of 
thunder. 

This strange cat had a queer name—Pussy 
Pat-a-petal. All the cave dwellers—in those 
days all the people of the world lived in 
caves—and all the animals stood in fear of 
Pussy Pat-a-petal because he was so largeand 
looked so fierce. 

It wes said everywhere that he had the 
sharpest claws and the roughest tongue in 
the world. Once when he was ill Dr. Fox, 
who «ame to see him, made him put out his 
tongue, and then was frightened at the sight 
of ii, because it was so horny and so huge. 
He timidly stuck a thermometer into his 
patient’s mouth, and when he took it out he 
was more frightened still, for the thermom- 
eter had been scratched all to pieces by the 
cat’s rough tongue, and the quicksilver had 
run out. Of course that quicksilver would 
have killed an ordinary cat, but Pussy Pat- 
a-petal was ten times as large as an ordinary 
cat, and so had ten times as much strength. 
The quicksilver took only one of his ninety 
lives, and so it scarcely hurt him at all. In 
fact, it made him if anything a little sprier. 
And when the story got out all the other ani- 
mals and the people stood more than ever in 
fear of the big cat. 

But for all his ferocious appearance there 
was really nothing but good in Pussy Pat-a- 
petal. Not for the world would he willingly 
have hurt anything. 

And yet, in the kindness of his heart, he 
did hurt things sometimes. He loved flowers, 
and he could never pass a rose or a violet or 
a daffodil without stopping to pat it affec- 
tionately. Of course, those huge blundering 
paws were bound to do great damage. In fact, 
the big cat won his curious name through 
that strange habit of his. Pussy Pat-a-petal 
he was called from one end of the land to the 
other. Some people said they thought the 
name should be changed to Pussy Smash-a- 
petal; but they did not understand; they only 
saw the damage that the big cat did. 

One day Pat-a-petal, strolling through a 
little glade, found a circle of tiny white flow- 
ers growing under a willow tree. He did not 
know that fairies came and danced inside that 
circle on moonlight nights. 

The big cat made a dash for the flowers 
and began to paw them. He meant it for pet- 
ting, but alas! at the first pat the delicate 
petals flew right and left. 

_ Suddenly there was a whir of wings and a 

little creature landed directly in front of 
Pussy Pat-a-petal and tapped him smartly on 
the nose with a golden wand. It was a little 
man dressed in silver tissue, with butterfly 
wings growing on his shoulders and with a 
golden crown on his head. 

Pat-a-petal gave an indignant mew that 
sounded like a foghorn. “Who are you?” he 
asked. “I don’t like your manners, I must say.” 
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“Do you really mean to say that you do 
not know me?” the stranger replied. 

The cat shook his head somewhat sulkily ; 
he was not accustomed to being whacked on 
the nose. 

“Well,” said the fairy, “you astonish me. I 
thought I was known all over the world. 
I am Oberon, the king of the fairies.” 

Pussy Pat-a-petal hung his head and looked 
very much ashamed. 

“T want to call you to account,” said the 
fairy king. “Do you realize that at the rate 
you are going on now you will crush during 
your ninety cat lives as many as 45,000,- 
020,069 petals ? What do you mean by patting 
and pawing the flowers the way you do?” 

“Oh, do I really hurt them?” said Pussy 
Pat-a-petal eagerly. “I wouldn’t do that for 
worlds. Why do they shatter so when I try 
to pet them?” 

“You pet them too hard,” said Oberon 
sternly. “Suppose a giant should undertake to 
pet you with all his might and main?” 

Then, and not until then, did Pussy Pat-a- 
petal realize how great had been his offense. 
He fancied how it would seem to have a giant 
boxing his ears; then he looked at the white 
petals scattered hopelessly on the ground, and 
sat down and began to weep silently. The 
tears fell in great drops from his green globe 
eyes. They fell and fell until at length he was 
sitting in a little lake of them. The fairy king 
had to fly up into a willow tree to keep from 
being drowned. 

After a while Pat-a-petal found his voice. 
“The trouble is, Your Majesty,” he said, “I 
did not understand. I would gladly pay for 
the damage if I could!” 

Oberon, high and dry on a green branch, 
looked down at the big, disconsolate cat sit- 
ting in the middle of the great puddle of 
tears. “Let me see,” he said in a softer tone. 
He sat and thought a while, and then he said: 

“There is only one thing you can do, Pussy 
Pat-a-petal—you can let me work a magic 
spell on you.” 

Pat-a-petal looked a little frightened, but 
he did not say no. 

“Tt will not hurt you,” the king went on 
kindly. “But it will make you so that you 
cannot harm the flowers any more. Shall I 
go ahead ?” 

Pussy Pat-a-petal bowed. “Do as you will,” 
he said. 

Then the fairy king made three circles with 
his golden wand, and Pussy Pat-a-petal, sit- 
ting among his tears, felt a great change be- 
ginning to come over him. He seemed to 
shrink and shrink and then to stretch and 
shrink again; he twisted this way and he 
twisted that way. After a while he looked 
down at himself and said, “Why, I am not a 
cat at all!” 

It was true. Instead of paws he had 
branches, and instead of claws he had twigs. 
At the tips of the twigs pretty little furry 
things were growing. 

“What are these beautiful furry balls that 
are growing on me?” asked Pussy Pat-a-petal 
in much excitement. 

“Those are your catkins,” said the fairy 
king. “You love growing things so well that 
I have given you some of your own!” 

Pat-a-petal was pleased with the change 
that had come over him. He was happier if 
anything than he used to be, because all the 
people and animals and flowers were pleased, 
too, with the change and showed him that 
they were. 

Every spring Pat-a-petal can be seen, con- 
tented and proud by the roadside, with his 
little furry catkins bobbing in the breeze. 

He seems to say: 

“Once I was Pussy Pat-a-petal and every- 
one feared me, but now I am Pussy Willow 
and everyone loves me!” 
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A WAGGY TALE 


By Roger Wingfield 


The little dog with the waggy tail 
Knew there was fun in the air; 
Signs he noticed that would not fail 
And good smells everywhere. 
He barked to himself the whole day 
through: 
“Will they take me too? Will they take 
me too?” 


He ran so much, and he wagged so hard, 
And he stood on his hind legs so, 
That he nearly wore a path in the yard 
Before it was time to go. 
I like the end of the tale, don’t you? 
They took him too—yes, they took him 
too! 
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“In a moment the four pirates had swarmed 
up the mound and were upon us—”’ 





Eleven other 
Rano M¢NALLY 
Books in the Win- 
dermere Edition: 
Illustrated by Milo Winter 
The Arabian Nights 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Gulliver’s Travels 
A Wonder Book 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
Robinson Crusoe 
Alice’s Adventures in 

Wonderland 
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Tanglewood Tales 
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Write for 36-page 
catalog Y. C. 9— 
“Good Books for 
Boys and Girls.” It 
illustrates and de- 
scribes more than 
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Then the head of Job Anderson, the boat- 
swain, appeared at the middle loop-hole. “At 
em, all hands—all hands,” he roared in a voice 
of thunder. 


And then— 


You should read the whole of this wonderful 
story in the RAND MCNALLy Windermere edi- 
tion of Stevenson’s “Treasure Island’’. It is the 
most fascinating pirate story ever written. Full 
of thrills and action. 

The RAND MECNALLY Windermere Edition 
is easily the best because of its wonderful illus- 
trations in color and its clear text. 


For sale in all shops where books are sold 


Rano MENALLY & Company—Book Headquarters for Young Folks 


536 S. CLark St., CHicaco 





CAsk for the RAND MS NALLY &dition 



























Her Father’s Daughter 







By Gene Stratton - Porter 











How to Get a Copy of this Book Free 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Companion, and we will present you with a copy of Her Father’s 
Daughter, by Gene Stratton- Porter. Regular price of Book is $1.75 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to present subscribers to pay them for introducing 
the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 


THr YOUTH’S COMPANION, 81 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


























RANSFER the Girl of the Limberlost to the 

richer setting of California. In that luxuriant 

field for such a worker with nature—such a 
healthy, level-headed, balanced young woman that 
it is a delightful experience to know her—you have 
this new story, Her Father’s Daughter. 


The story is about a girl, the daughter of a great 
nerve specialist, who, to rest his own nerves, took 
the girl with him on camping and fishing trips 
from childhood, and drilled her in the lore of the 
desert, the cafions, the mountains and the sea. 
After his death, needing money, she conceived the 
idea of starting a department of aboriginal cook- 
ery in a modern magazine. Each month she takes 
up one staple article of food used by the Indians, 
and tells where it can be found and how delicious 
dishes may be prepared from it to-day. 





This work is done secretly, under the name of 
“Jane Meredith,” while the girl is attending a 
city high school. This shifts the location all over 
California, and brings in numerous interesting . 
characters and situations. 
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SONG of the WHITE THROAT 
QZ By Odell,Shepard OF 





UT of the tangle of bird song 
What wild strain do you choose? 
Oriole’s golden contralto? 
Bobolink’s, drunken with dews? 


Meadow lark’s, soaked in the sunshine? 
Goldfinch’s, brimming with June? 

Or the leisurely chant of the wood thrush 
Charming the afternoon? 


The song sparrow challenges blithely 
The first red streak of day, 

And sweet is the grosbeak’s whistle 
From the end of a wind-blown spray. 


Choose you some rollicking singer 
That gladdens the heart to hear, 

But leave me the Quaker whitethroat 
That sings to the inner ear. 


Down where the slow-slipping river 
Circles its loneliest hill, 

Where scarcely the reed blades rustle 
And even the aspen is still, 


Listen an hour in the shadow 
While this frail pipe of my choice 

Phrases the spirit of silence, 
Giving the wilderness voice. 


Choose as you will, but leave me 
This pure cool flute of the wood 

Blowing across blue distance 
The music of solitude. 
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THE MAKING OF A BISHOP 


HILE Dr. James H. Franklin, who was 

long in charge of the foreign missionary 
work of the Baptist Church, was traveling 
across the continent a few years ago he no- 
ticed that the porter on his car had seven gold 
stripes on the sleeve of his jacket. “What’s 
the meaning of all those gold stripes?” Dr. 
Franklin inquired. 

“Them’s not stripes, boss; them’s bars,” the 
old negro answered; “they mean Ah’ve been 
servin’ this road thirty-five years.” 

For a while the old man kept at his work, 
but presently he came back and asked, “Say, 
boss, is you a preachah ?” 

“Yes; how did you guess that ?” 

“Oh, Ah just saw a book in your seat, and 
Ah thought you must be a preachah. Ah was 
almost a preachah mahself once.” 

“Why did you give it up?” 

“Well, sah, Ah’s got a younger brothah, 
and when Ah told him Ah wanted to be a 
preachah, why, he’d been converted and 
wanted to preach hisself, boss. Well, sah, we 
talked it ovah and decided he’d go ahead to 
college and be a preachah, and Ah’d come 
back on the road and work. So Ah did, boss; 
and every month Ah sent him money, and he 
went to college.” 

“And did he finally become a preacher ?” 

“Yessir, in Africy. They called him Bishop 
Scott.” 

“Bishop Scott!” Dr. Franklin gazed in 
amazement at the humble figure before him. 
Bishop Scott is said to have been the first col- 
ored preacher whom the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had ever made a bishop. Dr. Franklin 
had often read of his heroic life among his 
people in Africa. 

Later when Dr. Franklin was in a little 
town in Georgia he heard a man say, “Bishop 
Scott’s in town.” Remembering the incident 
on the train, Dr. Franklin determined to meet 
the bishop. He went to hear him speak, and 
at the end of the service went up to shake 
hands with him. 

“Have you a brother who is a porter on a 
sleeping car, bishop?” he asked him. Then he 
told of the incident on the train. 

“Yes,” said the bishop, and the tears ran 
down his cheeks, “he’s my brother, and may 
God bless him. I owe everything to him.” 
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LADIES 


eng aside the letter she was writing, 
Cousin Portia turned quickly. She had 
been expecting the knock. “Come in, Nor- 
een!’ she cried. 

The little cousin entered. Her cheeks were 
hot, and her eyes heavy. “Cousin Portia,” she 
asked brokenly, “what makes a lady ?” 

“There’s one definition that runs: 

“A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 
Perhaps that is as near as you can come in a 
dozen words,” answered Cousin Portia. 
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Noreen considered it; then she shook her 
head. “It doesn’t fit,” she declared positively. 

“Tt never fitted many people at one time,” 
Cousin Portia replied. “You are not thinking 
about little things like forks and spoons and 
what to say when you are introduced ?” 

Noreen’s hot color deepened. “But things 
like that do make a difference,” she pro- 
tested. “And you’re odd and queer and people 
notice if you don’t do as they do.” 

“But you can learn those things in a week. 
They are only outside things that change 
with the fashions. The real things, courtesy 
of heart, keen sense of honor, love of the 
beautiful and the fine everywhere, interest in 
others—those things are not so easy to learn. 
Were they such very beautiful things, Noreen, 
that the girls talked about at the luncheon?” 

“No-o,” Noreen admitted. “People 
and musical comedy and moving pic- 


to the clerk, resumed his seat and said, “The 
fine is paid; the court’s adjourned.” 

With huge enjoyment and, let us hope, some 
admiration the clerk wrote the whole pro- 
ceeding into the records. 
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AN EAGLE’S NEST 


AGLES usually place their nests on inac- 
cessible cliffs. Once in a while, however, 

the birds will build in a tree top, and even in 
a tree top that is not especially high. A pair 
of eagles that live in the new Lafayette Na- 
tional Park on Mount Desert Island chose the 
top of a dead rock maple in the heart of a 
fine bit of primeval forest. The nest was no 
more than seventy-five feet from the ground, 





tures most of the time.” 

Cousin Portia nodded. “I thought so. 
You will hear the same thing over and 
over—just parrot talk. Would you like 
to know who are the three most nearly 
perfect ladies I can think of at this 
moment? One is an old lady who gave 
me afternoon tea in a room with a bare 
floor. The napkins had red fringe, and 
the tea was ordinary, and the wafers 
were cheap. She never thought of apolo- 
gizing. She was giving me her beautiful 
mind and heart, and why should other 
things matter? The second is a little 
Italian woman who gave me preserved 
fruit in her tiny two-room house. The 
third is—your mother.” 

“Mother!” 

“Tsn’t she a lady ?” 

“Of course. Only”—Noreen stum- 
bled, trying to put her thoughts into 
words—“she doesn’t dress like the peo- 
ple here or talk about the same things.” 

“But she would be quite at ease at the 
Court of St. James’s—because she wouldn’t 
be thinking about herself, but would be find- 
ing other people interesting. Go home and 
study your mother, child. Those chattering 
children aren’t ladies yet. But I hope they’ll 
grow to be some day.” 

“I suppose,” Noreen retorted with a sigh 
that was half envy, half relief, “that’s what 
you're thinking about me!” 
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A JUST JUDGE 


the early mining days of British Columbia 
the administration of the law, though crude, 
had its good points. The trials were short and 
to the point. There were none of the “law’s 
delays,” for generally, being a miner himself, 
the judge did not like any too well to leave 
his gold sluice and sit in court. The crown 
officer appointed the justices of the peace; and 
in more than one camp the “boys” asked that 
the office be given to some man whom they 
counted on to provide not only justice but 
some entertainment. So the trials were often 
amusing as well as short. 

In Cariboo a miner whom we shall call 
Smith was appointed justice of the peace who, 
whatever his failings, had wit and a sure sense 
of right and wrong. One day a drunken 
Siwash named Yakum rode his cayuse wildly 
up and down the street, shouting at the top 
of his lungs. After a lively fight the men suc- 
ceeded in locking him up in jail. The next 
morning the policeman told Judge Smith that 
he held the Siwash for further orders. 

Now the worthy justice of the peace, who 
had also been drinking, was in no condition to 
hold court. “Send him home,” he said thickly, 
“and tell him to come back to-morrow.” 

“Why, judge,” objected the policeman, “he 
lives four miles out of town.” 

“Don’t matter; tell him to return for trial 
to-morrow.” 

The next day the Siwash reported, but the 
judge had not recovered and repeated his 
order. On the third morning the court opened, 
and the judge heard the charge. With an air 
of dignity he gave his decision: 

“Yakum, you have broken the law of the 
land and offended against the laws of Her 
Majesty the Queen and got disgracefully 
drunk: But I think you are punished enough, 
walkin’ in two days to get tried. I discharge 
you.” 

Then, to the astonishment of everyone; he 
exclaimed sternly, “Now, then, Richard Smith, 
stand up.” He rose. “Here you are,” he went 
on, addressing himself, “an officer of the law 
sworn in to keep the majesty of the law of 
Her Majesty the Queen. Here you get drunk 
and disgrace your high office. You're a fine 
bird of a J. P. I fine you five dollars and costs, 
seven dollars and fifty cents in all.” Turning, 
he paid over the seven dollars and fifty cents 








The rugged home in the tree top 
though during the nesting season the foliage 
completely hid it from below. 

Shortly after President Wilson signed the 
bill that created the Lafayette National Park 
the eaglets were hatched. Mr. Arthur S. 
Dockham, photographer of the National Park 
Service, discovered them by climbing a near- 
by beech tree. He attempted to take pictures 
of them from the tree top but found that to 
get successful photographs he needed a firme 
stand for his camera. , 

With the help of the park rangers he lashed 
a forty-foot extension ladder to the upper 
part of the beech trunk, steadied it with guy 
ropes and clamped his camera to the topmost 
round. Thus he managed to take photographs 
of the eaglets at a range of fifteen feet. 
Though the parent birds were somewhat 
alarmed at first for the safety of their brood, 
they soon grew indifferent to the presence of 
the photographer. Nevertheless, they kept a 
sharp watch on what he did. 

According to the ornithologist of the park, 
the pictures thus obtained are the only ones 
ever taken of eagles in the nest. The birds, 
which were about three months old, flew from 
the nest a few days after the accompanying 
photograph was made. 
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A RIVAL TO THE SEQUOIAS 


HE dragon tree of the Canary Islands, 
. 4 which at first glance resembles a huge 
piece of coral, is remarkable not only for its 
shape but also for its extreme age. Indeed, in 
that respect it is a fitting rival to the sequoias, 
or famous California redwoods. 








A tree that looks as if it belonged to the 
days of prehistoric monsters 


According to a correspondent of Country 
Life, the most celebrated dragon tree was at 
Orotava in Tenerife; but unfortunately a 
great gale destroyed it several years ago. In 
1799 Humboldt found the tree to be forty- 
five feet in circumference and believed then 
that it had not increased in size since 1402, 
when Jean de Béthencourt, conqueror of the 
Canaries, described the tree as large and hol- 
low. Although Humboldt estimated the age 
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at six thousand years, Kerner in his Natural 
History of Plants says he should not like to 
guarantee that the tree is quite so old. 

The dragon tree is really an arborescent lily 
somewhat like a palm in growth, but branch- 
ing when old. Once very plentiful in the 
Canaries, the trees have been much reduced 
in numbers, and of those that still remain 
the one at Laguna, which we show in the pic- 
ture, is the finest. Still far from its prime, it is 
estimated to be more than three thousand 
years old. 

From the bark of those trees there exudes a 
blood-red resinous gum that becomes hard, 
and that formerly was collected and exported 
in large quantities. It was considered as of 
great medicinal value and was known com- 
mercially as “dragon’s blood.” But when the 
trees became scarce the trade ceased 
so far as the Canary Islands are con- 
cerned; the present “dragon’s blood” 
of commerce is obtained from trees of 
allied species in India and Africa, 
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MR. PEASLEE RECALLS SOME 
PROMINENT CITIZENS 


“T THINK it is rather fine and note- 

worthy,” remarked the summer 
boarder, “that so many places here are 
dignified by being named for promi- 
nent citizens,” 

Caleb Peaslee wriggled his shoulder 
and glanced at the boarder. “I could 
tell you better mebbe,” he ventured, “if 
I knew just what places you meani, 
and what names you’ve got in mind.” 

The boarder pondered a moment. 
“Coburn’s Brook ?” she suggested, and 
Caleb’s face lighted in amusement. 

“Named for old John Coburn,” he 
replied promptly. “He used to sell cider—by 
the gallon or by the barrel. But every gallon 
or barrel that was sold off’n his farm was one 
half cider and one half water out of that 
brook. So folks, seein’ he got more real use 
and value out of the brook than anybody else 
did, up and named it for him. Not that he 
ever looked on it as any great testimonial. 
Seems to me, on the contrary, he was kind of 
madded over it; but they kept right on callin’ 
it by his name and do to this day.” 

“What about Winslow’s meetinghouse?” 
asked the boarder. “Did a man named Wins- 
low build it or furnish it or make a gift of 
money to it? I’ve often wondered.” 

“That’s another funny thing,” said Caleb. 
“That meetin’house was named for Squire 
Winslow, ’way back in the time just after this 
country fit free from England. He was a big 
man here’ then. So when it come time for ’em 
to have a new church he was the one that 
went forrard and told how it had got to be 
built; that it had got to have this thing so, 
and that thing the other way, and a third 
thing mebbe they couldn’t have at all. It got 
so at last that the pewholders, fearin’ one man 
might own and hold the church, called a 
meetin’ together and settled some things they 
thought best to have done their way. And the 
old squire was so put out at ’em, and so sot 
in his way of havin’ things done, that he took 
himself out of the church, family and all, and 
never sot a foot inside it to the day he died. 
And, as I said, it seems funny for a man to 
have anything named for him after he’d done 
his bitterest to cut loose from it wholly and 
entirely. Don’t it ?” 

The boarder nodded. “I’m losing my belief 
that these names stand for anything especially 
fine and dignified,” she said, “but I should like 
to know how the name Hudson’s Wait came 
to be applied to that hill over there. Do you 
know?” 

“T sartainly do,” said Caleb. “There was a 
man here once that was more’n commonly 
lazy and slack; his name was Jake Hudson, 
and he made a kind of livin’ by selling wood 
and bog hay and ice. He had a little pond on 
his place, and he used to cut ice out of it and 
stack it in an old barn he had, and cover it 
with bog hay. Then when summer come he’d 
peddle the ice out to folks that wanted it and 
sell the hay that he took off’n it. 

“Well, one time he had an order for a ton 
Of ice to be carted over into the next town- 
ship, five miles away, I should say; and he 
went and piled onto his wagon a load thal 
four hosses couldn’t have hauled up that hill, 
to say nothing of the two he had. 

“Well, when he come to that hill the hosses 
wa’n’t able to budge the load up over the 
very first cant; and ’stead of throwin’ off a 
part and then hauling the rest up what do 
you suppose he done ?” : 

The boarder shook her head helplessly. 

“Well,” said Mr. Peaslee, “he done just what 
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the name of the hill signifies; he sot there and 
waited. It was in August, and a load of ice 
standin’ in the sun in August loses heft fast, 
let me tell you. Hudson geed the hosses into 
the shade, and in the course of time they’d 
got rested. When he put ’em at the hill again 
they went up like a shot; and no reason why 
they shouldn’t, for the ice had melted away 
to less’n half a ton. And that’s how the hill 
got named. Want to ask about any more 
names ?” 

The boarder shook her head. “And I 
thought they would have a touch of ro- 
mance,” she said. 

“There ain’t such a gre’t sight of romance,” 
said Caleb, smiling, “but you keep on askin’; 
you'll always find they’ve got a touch of 
reason !” 
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FIJI FASHION IN HAIR 


eS no civilized woman of to-day 
endures so much annoyance for the sake 
of fashion as the Fijian chief of a generation 
ago endured. It is true he had few clothes to 
display, but he usually had an abundance of 
hair, and in respect to hair Fijian fashion 
was exacting. 

The chief had any number of skillful bar- 
bers to care for his hair. The hands of those 
barbers were devoted exclusively to the head 
of the chief. Some one had to lift the cup 
that the barber drank from; another had to 
feed him, and another prepare his sleeping 
quarters. With his own hands he could touch 
nothing except his master’s hair. 

You would naturally expect those hands to 
do wonderful things, and indeed they ar- 
ranged the chief’s hair in shapes that were 
nothing short of marvelous. Topiary art has 
nothing to compare with them. The little 
town of Aalsmeer in Holland has for cen- 
turies been famous for the skill of its gar- 
deners in cutting the: growing bushes into 
strange figures; roosters stand tiptoe ready 
to crow, kittens lie lazily in the sun, rabbits 
stick their noses out of their green nests. But 
those shapes would seem commonplace com- 
pared with the shapes.on top of a Fijian’s 
head. 

Let us imagine we are back on one of the 
islands a generation ago, standing where we 
can watch the barber begin his task. First he 
applies some ointment colored according to 
the chief’s desires. With a tortoise-shell pin he 
switches the hair up until it stands straight. 
Then he divides the big bush into numberless 
sections, each of which is made to spread 
upward from the roots to form a cone or a 
pyramid. So closely do the cones or pyramids 
join that they form a smooth level surface— 
the peculiar triumph of the Fijian barber’s 
art. 

Sometimes the barbers dyed the borders of 
the chief’s hair white so as to form a circle 
round his head, or perhaps they would dye it 
white in front and black on the sides; though 
some chiefs preferred to have those fringes 
shaven. Other chiefs were proud to have tas- 
sels dangling down their necks, and still 
others preferred to have patches of hair on 
the sides of their heads left a little longer than 
the rest of the fringe. But the big chiefs 
would have none of those frills; they would 
have every possible hair utilized—and addi- 
tional hair if necessary. 

Resting such an ornamented head on a 
pillow or on the ground was out of the ques- 
tion. A bench was specially prepared with a 
notch to hold the neck. As a result His High- 
ness rose in the morning always with neat 
hair, and frequently with a neck that pained 
him sharply when he turned his head. 

If the night was trying, the day was little 
more comforting. Without assiduous care the 
bushy hair would become hopelessly entan- 
gled. So the chief wore a turban of gauzelike 
material wrapped round the pyramid and 
fastened, according to his rank, either in front 
or on the side or behind. At gala occasions a 
sash of white was attached to the turban and 
thrown round part of the body. The sash was 
from three to a hundred yards in length, ac- 
cording to the wearer’s position. The big chief 
is said to have had at least fifty yards trailing 
behind him on state occasions. 
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A BACKWOODS STORY 


EN I was sixteen years old, says a 
reader, I was living with my parents on 

a farm in northern Minnesota. One winter 
during the Christmas holidays I spent sev- 
eral days with an old hunter and trapper by 
the name of Lawney who had a farm near the 
head of a lake a few miles from home. The 
country was sparsely settled, and there were 
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plenty of wolves, a few bears and deer and 
numerous small animals. The thermometer at 
times registered thirty degrees below zero, 
and the keen weather gave us huge appetites. 
We would come home from a hunt and with 
a hatchet and a saw hew and saw off a great 
piece of frozen steak, broil it, make a pot of 
coffee, boil some potatoes and slice a loaf 
of bread. Then we would eat until we could 
hold no more. 

We were sitting in the front room after one 
of those repasts when Lawney pointed out of 
the window at a timber wolf crossing the ice. 
The lake was about a quarter of a mile wide, 
and most of the surface was glare ice with 
here and there little patches of snow. The 
wolf was trotting daintily, for it was difficult 
for him to keep his footing on the smooth ice. 

“We'll get him!” exclaimed Lawney. 

I opened the broad double window, and 
we poked the muzzles of our rifles over the 
window sill and started to shoot. The noise of 
the two guns was deafening. I fired ten shots, 
and Lawney sixteen. 

Each bullet as it struck would throw up a 
shower of ice and snow. One of the first of 
Lawney’s shots struck almost under the wolf, 
and he was probably hit by flying chips of 
ice. That was undoubtedly the most aston- 
ished wolf in Minnesota. He rose in the air 
like a bucking broncho, with all four feet 
together as if he had intended dancing on a 
dime; his back arched in a bow; his nose and 
his tail pointed downward. When his feet 
touched the ice again he started to run, and 
when it comes to running a scared wolf is 
distinctly in the professional class. But he 
could hardly keep his footing on the glare ice, 
and he was too much excited to follow the 
patches of snow. He did some merry slipping, 
sliding and -rolling; and once he appeared as 
only a ball of flying fur. All the time the 
bullets chipped the ice ahead, behind and on 
both sides of him. With a last desperate 
scramble he went up the steep bank on the 
opposite shore and disappeared into the under- 
brush. Not a shot had struck him. 
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NAVAL POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


EADERS of Kenilworth will remember 
with what splendor the Earl of Leicester 
entertained Queen Elizabeth. His son, Robert 
Dudley, inherited not only his father’s love of 
fine clothes and pomp but also a love of 
adventure that sent him in his youth faring 
to the West Indies. In the Cradle of the Deep 
Sir Frederick Treves calls him the first West 
Indian tourist. 

Like other tourists he went primarily to 
enjoy himself and to see new lands. Inci- 
dehtally he did a little pirating, but, though it 
was for sport, he got little fun from it. The 
only Spanish vessel he fell in with hoisted 
English colors and, ‘escaping into shallow 
water, jeered at the tourist ship and taunted 
the crew with mockery and depraved lan- 
guage, “the which,” records his captain, “our 
generall toke mightelie offensive.” 

The pirate nobleman had every reason to 
be annoyed with those coarse men, for he was 
proud and dignified and ceremonious. For ex- 
ample, when his ship approached a strange 
vessel to give battle, the colors of England 
and of the general were always advanced in 
the tops, in the poops and in the shrouds 
of the ship. Then the “trumpets” took their 
places on top of the general’s cabin. Anyone 
looking down from the poop would have seen 
“every gunner standinge by his peece.” On 
the poop would be the noble lord himself in 
his best armor, with the ribbon of the Garter 
across his breast, a baton in his mailed hand 
and plumes in his helmet. No wonder, says 
Sir Frederick, that he considered it-as “might- 
elie offensive” for the Spaniard to sheer off 
out of harm’s way and then grin over his bul- 
warks at him in ribald and contemptuous 
amusement. 
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HOW ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
DIFFER 


SPEAK four languages,” proudly boasted 

the door man of a hotel in Rome to an 
American guest. “Yes, four—Italian, French, 
English and American.” 

“But English and American are the same,” 
protested the guest. 

“Not at all,” replied the man. “If an Eng- 
lishman should come up now, I should talk 
like this: ‘Oh, I say, what extraordinarily 
shocking weather we’re having! I dare say 
there'll be a bit of it ahead.’ But when you 
came up I was just getting ready to say: ‘For 
the love o’ Mike! Some day, ain’t it? Guess 
this is the second flood, all right.’ ” 
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REED WEAVING 


ticed in almost every part of the world. In 

America the Indians made and still make 
a great variety of reed articles that are rich in 
design, beautiful in coloring and excellent in 
workmanship. 

The baskets and other articles described are’ 
made of the round reed, or rattan, that is imported 
from tropical countries, and that you can obtain 
from firms that carry school supplies. They sell 
the reed by the pound, graded according to size, 
from No. 0, which is the smallest, up to No. 9. 


PIAZZA SEAT 


Size: Diameter 15 inches. 

Materials: 12 spokes, 8 inches long, No. 4 reed. 
1 spoke, 5 inches long, No. 4 reed. 
50 spokes, 10 inches long, No. 4 reed. 
Weavers, No. 2 and No. 3 reed. 


Rite weaving is an ancient craft that is prac- 


Split six of the eight-inch spokes through the 
centre for a distance of about one and one half 
inches and thread the other six through them. 
The split spokes are spoken of as needles, the 
others, as threads. Let equal lengths of the threads 
project at both sides of the needles. Now pass one 
end of the five-inch spoke through the needles, 
placing it in the centre of the group of threads. 
That will make an uneven number of spokes, 
which will let you do single, or plain, weaving. 
Soak the spokes and the weavers for at least ten 
minutes, then begin to weave. 

Select a No. 2 reed, fix the weaver firm (Fig. A) 
and go round the spokes three times, passing over 
one set and under the next. Now separate the 
spokes, either singly or in pairs, and continue 
to weave. If you use pairs, weave with them for 
three rows,—including the five-inch spoke with a 
pair,—then separate them into single spokes, and 
when you reach the end of them insert the ten- 
inch spokes. Cut the ends of the ten-inch spokes 
to points and place one of the new spokes—with 
the point well down—on each side of every old 
spoke. Weave with No. 3 reed for one inch. Then 
insert another No. 3 reed, separate the spokes, 
and start “pairing.” For that, place the two 
weavers behind two consecutive spokes and each 
time carry the weaver to the left in front of one 
spoke and in back of one, crossing it on the top of 
the weaver to the right. Continue until the seat 
measures about fourteen inches in diameter. Then 
soak the ends of the spokes well and erush them 
near the last row of weaving. 

To finish, start with any spoke, carry it behind 
the next spoke to the right, then in front of the 
next two spokes, and finally to the wrong side of 
the mat. Do the same with all the spokes; then, 
with a pair of sharp scissors, or a 
sharp knife, clip the ends to slanting 


points. 
WORKBASKET 


Size: Top—diameter 8 inches. 
Bottom—diameter 5 inches. 
Height—3\, inches. 

Materials: 8 spokes, 18 inches long, 

No. 8 reed. 
8 spokes, 7 inches long, 
No. 3 reed. i 
Weavers, No, 2 reed. 


With the eighteen-inch spokes start the base of 
the basket as you started the centre of the piazza 
seat. Weave round the sets of spokes twice, then 
start the pairing weave. Keep the weaving firm 
and the spokes equally spaced. When the base 
measures four inches in diameter insert the seven- 
inch spokes ; they make the beginning for the sides 
of the basket. Cut one end of eachspoke to a long, 
slanting point and insert one spoke, by that point, 
beside every other one of the original spokes. 

To keep the spokes separated and equidistant 
and to strengthen the turning of the sides, do two 
rows of triple weaving. For that, place the base 
right side up and start three new weavers by 
inserting them to the right of three successive 
spokes; then bring the ends of the weavers to the 
upper side of the base. From now on each spoke, 
new or old, is called simply a spoke. Begin with 
the weaver nearest the left hand and carry it 
across the next two spokes to the right, under the 
third spoke to the right and to the outside. Repeat 
that with the other two weavers, and continue— 
always using first the weaver nearest the left hand 
—until you have woven two rows. 

Then turn the basket over and crush or pinch 
the spokes close up to the last row of weaving. If 
the basket is to stand firm, the base must eurve 
upward slightly toward the centre; so shape it 
that way with your fingers as you work. Using 
the weavers in the same pairing weave that you 
used for the base, begin to turn up the sides of 
the basket. Work from the outside and keep the 
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sides as bowl-shaped and symmetrical as possible. 
When the sides are three inches high finish the 
basket with a border. Take any spoke, carry it in 
front of the next spoke to the right, draw it close 
to the weaving and leave the loose end inside the 
basket. Continue round the basket. At the end slip 
the last standing spoke under the first spoke that 
you laid down. Repeat the process for four rows, 
bending the spokes in close to the basket; then 
clip the ends even. 

Before the reed dries, hold the basket over a 
gas stove to singe it. That will burn the small 
fibres that come loose on the reed when you work 
with it, and so will make the surface of the basket 
smooth. For the coloring, use a stain made by 
mixing a little oil paint with a good deal of turpen- 
tine. Good colors are soft blues, lavenders and 
grays. Finally, apply some floor wax and rub the 
whole with a stiff brush until it has a dull polish. 


GATHERING BASKET FOR THE GARDEN 


Size: Diameter 20 inches; height 144 inches. 

Materials: 12 spokes, 7 inches long, No. 3 reed. 
48 spokes, 13 inches long, No. 3 reed. 
Weavers, No.1, No. 2and No.3 reed. 
Handle, No. 5 and No. 1 reed. 


Split six of the seven-inch spokes into needles 
and thread them with the other six. Then, holding 
the needles vertically and the threads horizon- 
tally, make a loop in the centre of a long weaver 
of No. 1 reed and place the loop round the upper 
ends of the needles. Push the loop well down, turn 
the base to the left and for four rows weave as 
you wove for the centre of the piazza seat. Then 
separate the spokes by using the pairing weaving. 
When you have almost reached the end of those 
spokes insert the thirteen-inch ones. 
Cut one end of each to a long point 
and insert the point of a new spoke 
on each side of every old one. To 
separate the new spokes, weave in 
the pairing weave for three inches 
with a No. 2 reed. 

A band of double Japanese weave 
inserted next will add a great deal to 
the attractive appearance of the bas- 
ket. To make it use two weavers as 
one and carry them in front of two 
spokes and in behind one. (Fig. C.) 
Do that twice round the basket, going over the 
same spokes and under the same both times. For 
the next row, reverse the process—weave under 
the spokes that you passed over before and weave 
over the spokes that you passed under before. 
The next two rows, made like the first two, com- 
plete the band. 

Continue for two inches with the pairing weave; 
then plan your border. For a simple and attractive 
one, wet the spokes and crush them, then take 
each spoke in turn and carry it under one spoke 
and out and over one spoke and in. Lace the last 
two spokes under and over the first two spokes of 
the border. Then clip all the ends even. 

For the handle cut three pieces of No. 5 reed— 
one thirty-four, each of the others thirty-six, inches 
long. Soak them, then cut the ends to long, slanting 
points. Insert one end of the shorter piece in one 
side of the border, down into the weaving for about 
five inches. Insert the other end in the same way 
just opposite, on the other side of the basket; then 
insert one end of one of the longer pieces on one 
side of the centre piece and 
about two and one half inches 
from it. Insert the other end in 
the same way on the opposite 
side of the basket. Then attach 
the other long piece in the same 
way on the other side of the 
centre piece. Tie the three parts 
together at the top and at the 
sides with a piece of string. 
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Later the string can be removed, but just at this 
point it should hold the handle in position. 

Take a No.1 reed, well-soaked and fully three 
times as long as the handle, and insert one end 
about three inches below the border, just to one 
side of the left-hand section of the part of the 
handle attached there. Pull the reed through, 
leaving equal ends projecting at both sides of the 
basket. Draw the end that is inside back through 
the weave and cross it with the other end on the 
outside over that part of the handle. Thrust the 
two ends through to the inside, draw them out, 
and cross them again. (Fig. B.) Repeat that, pass- 
ing the reed between the weaving of the basket, 
until you reach the border. Then wind the two 
sections of reed flat round that side section of the 
handle and bring them to where the three parts 
of the handle join. Wind the 
other section of the handle in 
the same way. Bring the four 
strands together and wind them 
over the handle. (Fig. B.) Then 
repeat the whole process with 
the opposite sections. The wind- 
ing should, of course, look the 
— at both sides of the bas- 

et. 

Singe the basket, paint it a soft 
color and finish it with floor wax 
well rubbed in. 


SERVING TRAY 


Materials: Wooden base. 
Spokes 16 inches 
long, No. 4 reed. 
Weavers, No. 4 
and No. 2 reed. 


Buy the base of the tray from a store that sells 
reed. Bases can be had in oval, round, square or 
oblong shape, of various sizes, with an uneven 
number of holes bored near the edge; but it is 
easy to saw a base from soft wood and bore the 
holes round the edge. For a tray of plain wood 
finish, stain the base with a wood stain, then shel- 
lac it and rub it with pumice powder and linseed 
oil before you start the reed work. If the tray is 
to be enameled, you can leave 
the finishing until the end. When 
you weave take care that the 
base does not get too wet, or 
it may warp. 

Cut the same number of 
spokes as there are holes in 
the base. Soak them well, then 
thrust a spoke through every 


c hole so that three inches of 











spoke extends below the bottom of the base. Start- 
ing with any spoke below the base, carry it in 
front of the next two to the right, then to the 
inside. Continue round the base until you have 
used all the spokes. That fastens them and also 
forms a rim round the bottom of the base that 
gives a solid support. 

To weave above the base start with three No. 4 
weavers and do one row of triple weaving. Then 
with a No. 2 weaver continue single weaving until 
the weaving stands half an inch high. To make a 
flare in the weaving at either end of the tray so that 
it can be easily lifted, cut two pieces of cardboard, 
each piece in the shape of a segment of a circle. 
Place a cardboard piece at either end of the tray 
and interlace it in the standing spokes. The size 
of the flares should depend upon the size and the 
shape of the tray. Continuing with the single weav- 
ing, dotwo rows round the tray, each time going up 
and over the cardboard pieces at the ends. Then 
with a No. 4 reed put in one row of triple weaving. 
When the weaving is done remove the cardboard. 

Soak the spokes, crush them and add the bor- 
der. For that, start with any spoke and carry it 
in front of the next two spokes to the right, then 
in, and continue round the tray. For the second 
row, weave over the second spoke to the right, 
then down, and continue round the tray. Make 
the third row as you made the second. Then clip 
all the ends with an even, slanting cut. 
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DOING THE NEXT THING 


[The thirteenth of a series of articles for 
the Sunday-school teacher] 


T is easier to organize a group of young people 
into a society or a band than it is to direct 
their activities afterwards. Sometimes it is a 

good plan to let the members of the new organiza- 
tion choose their work for themselves. Thrown on 
their own resources they will take pride in mak- 
ing a good start. Furthermore, their self-directed 
efforts may move on from a humble beginning into 
a wide sphere of usefulness. 

In one town a young people’s society made up 
their minds to attack the task nearest at hand. 
Accordingly, they concentrated their energies 
first of all on improving the room in which they 
were accustomed to meet. Time after time they 
had met in the room, only to find their conferences 
singularly devoid of inspiration. At length it oc- 
curred to one thoughtful member that the dismal 
environment might be somewhat to blame. The 
windowpanes were cracked, the wall paper was 
torn, the carpet was worn through in places. A 
melancholy - looking chart on the wall was the 
only decoration. The young people decided that 
the room must be changed. And they changed it, 
although the project meant raising the required 
sum dollar for dollar. As soon as the members had 
a fund to handle and expend they saw the neces- 
sity of forming a financial department. Having 
organized that, they installed a 
special system for raising money 
and appointed a committee to 
take care of all funds raised. 

Since the young workers felt 
very seriously the responsibility 
of putting their money to the 
best use, they set about inform- 
ing themselves on the subject. 
They looked into cases of need 
ané calls for help; they investi- 
gated the workings of organ- 
ized charities; and they studied 
domestic and foreign missions. 
A mission study class was 
formed, and as a logical out- 
growth of it,—since missions 
are based on the Gospel,—a 
Bible study class. 

Before long the little band 
were turning their newly 
acquired knowledge into power. When the two 
classes were appealed to for Sunday-schoo! teachi- 
ers they furnished them—young men and women 
who were eager and ready to pass on to the chil- 
dren of the congregation what they had learned 
themselves. So, from the shabby meeting room 
that “‘must be done over” there grew up by natural 
degrees a live force in the church. It is a goo: 
lesson in the value of small beginnings. 

“Do ye next thynge,” that ancient admonition. 
will make a good practical motto for any group of 
young workers who are hesitating about where to 
make a start. exp oF SERIES. 


The Companion has a limited number of copies of # 
carefully compiled list of reading courses for thv 
Sunday-school teacher. If you can use such a list, writ’ 
for one to the Editor of the Girls’ Page, inclosing fou! 
cents in stamps to cover postage. 
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The above picture illustrates the play that is dia- 
gramed in Fig. 2. The forward pass is going to the 
left end, who is seen in the background beyond the 
line of scrimmage. The striped players in the fore- 
ground are there to attract the secondary defense 
away from the left end. The pass starts like a right- 
end run. Then it appears to shift into a pass to 
one of the half backs or the right end. The left end 
appears to block the opposing tackle, then slips by 
him and steals along about five yards, where he 
receives the pass from the full back. 








FOOTBALL IN 1921 


URING the season of 1920, very few radical 
D changes appeared in the style of play of the 
most successful school and college elevens. 
The forward pass continued to be used as a very 
important method of advancing the ball, no longer 
as a last-resort play or valuable only as a threat 
to keep an opponent’s secondary defense back, so 
as to make line plays more effective. On running 
plays, great stress was laid upon getting every 
possible player into the interference, and upon 
pulling the opposing team off its balance by mak- 
ing a feint in one direction and sending the runner 
with the ball in another. The last trick is, perhaps, 
the real secret of a successful offense. 

The three ways of advancing the ball by the team 
that puts it in play are the forward pass, the run 
and the kick. Some teams have a great variety of 
elaborate plays that are intended to bewilder their 
opponents. Sometimes that is a successful system, 
but its weakness lies in the difficulty of perfecting 
ali the plays to such a point that every man knows 
exactly what he is supposed to do at every moment. 
A better system is to have fewer plays and to 
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Fig. 1 


practice them so much that every man on the team 
knows exactly what his task is, and goes ahead, 
conscious that everybody else will be in the right 
place at the right time, unless prevented by the 
superior play of the other team. 

It is particularly essential for a team to have at 
least one player on it who can pass, kick and run. 
When there is such a player in the kicker’s posi- 
tion, the other team must send another man back 
to assist the quarter back ; the secondary defense 
then has to be ready for any one of the three types 
of play and is more easily put out by the inter- 
ference; and the line men cannot afford to come 
through so fast, because the play may be a fake 
and they will be completely out of it, especially if 
they have hurried through to block the kick. 

The most successful forward pass is one that 
goes to a definite spot, between five and fifteen 
yards beyond the line of scrimmage. As many men 
as are available are sent down the field to lure the 
secundary defense from their positions, and then 
a back or an end, who has been lying low, or pre- 
tending to box his opposing line man, slides through 
and goes to the spot to which the ball is about to 
be thrown. The passer looks as long as possible in 
the direction of one of the decoys, and then throws 
the ball on a line to the spot where he knows the 
receiver will be in time to catch it. That type of 
pass is better than the one in which the passer has 
to pick out an uncovered man, for nobody is sure 
where the ball is going and the members of the 
interference do not know whom to put out. 

The punt is very effective as an offensive play. 
Many teams invariably kick on the last down when 
everything else has failed, but if the kick is used 
only at that time the opposing team will be expect- 
ing it and will make every effort to block it, as well 
as to run it back. On the other hand, if the kick 
comes on the first, second or third down, the 








opposing team must also be on the lookout for a run 
or @ pass, and will hurry the kicker less, besides 
not being prepared to give their punt catcher such 
good protection. There is also the ever-present 
chance that the punt catcher may fumble the ball 
and the kicker’s team recover it for a long gain. 

Most important of all, however, is the running 
game. One famous coach of a university team when 
asked how many plays he recommended using, 
said, ‘‘Two: a line buck and an end run.”’ What he 
intended to emphasize was the importance of hav- 
ing a few plays thoroughly understood and exe- 
cuted with speed and precision, rather than a great 
variety of trick plays. The same coach, however, 
is a firm believer in the fake play, which conceals 
as long as possible where the runner with the ball 
is going. That is really very important in the new 
game because it is comparatively simple for a big 
line man to stop a light back if he knows where the 
back is coming; but the best line man in the coun- 
try will waste energy in vain if he continues to 
charge through fast on the first player who appears 
to get the ball from the quarter. 

No play has yet been invented that will work 
every time, but a very simple play, if it is unex- 
pected, may win the game. The team that puts the 
ball in play should assume that that will be the 
case every time the quarter gives a signal, and 
every man should carry out his assignment up to 
the blowing of the referee’s whistle, on the chance 
that the runner has got through the line and is on 
his way to a touchdown. 

The best policy for a runner, after he has slipped 
through the opening that his line men have made 
for him, is to reverse his field, or, in other words, 
cut sharply back to the opposite side of the field 
from the one toward which he started. That 
manceuvre throws the secondary defense off its 
balance and makes the work of the interferers 
much easier, since they have only to prevent the 
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The right end started before the ball was passed. 
When he got into the right position the ball was 
passed to the full back, and then the right end 
hurled himself at the opponent’s left tackle. The 
full back made a wide end run with the interference 
as shown in the diagram. 











Fig. 3 


defense from getting back, rather than having to 
put them out at once. 

But although the offense is the more important 
part of the game, the defense should not be neg- 
lected. Some teams give signals for defensive play, 
just as they do on the offense, with the idea that 
in that way they can most rapidly move the players 
about to meet a shift of the other team. 
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Fig. 4 


The accompanying diagrams illustrate the vari- 
ous points that have been made: 

Fig. 1 shows a good threat formation, from which 
every kind of play can be run. 

Fig. 2 shows a forward pass that was success- 
fully used last fall by one of the big school teams. 
The same play appears in the first picture, which 
was taken just after the ball had left the passer’s 
hand. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a fake play. The same play ap- 
pears also in the second photograph, where it is 
evident how successfully it has been worked. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a shift in the defense to meet 
a formation such as was shown in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a very strong end run from a 
threat formation different from that shown in 


Fig. 1. 
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HOBBIES AND DIVIDENDS 


HE particular form that recreation shall take 
is not so important as that it shall contribute 
to a sane balance of mind and body. That, 
perhaps, is the proper office of a hobby. To be 
effective, a hobby should centre the mind upon a 
fresh and delightful experience with sufficient in- 
tensity to rid the brain for the time being of habit- 
ual cares. If, besides that, the hobby takes one 
into the fresh air, it is of preéminent worth as 
affording a stimulus both to physical and to mental 
functions. In that class belong golf and tennis. 
Less often regarded as falling in the same cate- 
gory, but very properly placed there, is the culti- 
vation of some natural science,— as ornithology, 
botany, entomology, geology,—pursued not in mere 
armchair fashion, but supplemented by systematic 
observations afield. A special virtue of that kind 
of hobby is that it is genuine; the rider plays with 
nature, whose creations are independent of man, 
infinitely varied and inexhaustible. To be intro- 
duced to any natural science is to tread a living 
path every turn of which brings a fresh surprise; 
and beyond one turn is always another. Sir John 
Lubbock speaks somewhere of the recurring 





This picture illustrates the play that is dia- 
gramed in Fig. 3. The half back (B. 3) is carrying 
the ball and is just preparing to shift it to his right 
arm so that he can reverse his field and dodge to 
his right. The ball is passed to the quarter back. He 
pretends to give it to B. 1, who crosses to the right 
with B.2. Then the bail is given to B. 3, who runs 
between the opposing right guard and the centre. 
The centre has been allowed to come through with- 
out opposition and is taken from behind by the left 
end. The left guard and the inside tackle concen- 
trate on the opposing right guard. The quarter 
back takes the opposing right end if necessary. 


seasons as being to the naturalist like the faces of 
old friends returning. The birds sing to him; the 
flowers greet him from hedge and field, and each 
fading year leaves him with a fresh store of happy 
memories. 

But dividends may be had from hobbies. A 
hobby, the influence of which ends in its devotee, 
is not all that it might be. Thirty years ago there 
was a clerk in a commercial establishment in a 
large city whose favorite recreation was a week- 
end walk in the country. The variety of wild plant 
life especially impressed his fancy—though in the 
ease of another it might have been birds or beetles 
or field mice ; and when an opportunity presented 
itself to attend some lectures on botany in a uni- 
versity extension course, he embraced it and 
learned to use a botanical manual. After that, he 
always took a pocket manual with him on his 
rambles, and when he came across subjects that 
he could not readily identify where he found them 
he brought home specimens to study under the 
evening lamp. No game could have interested 
him more than the game of solving those natural 
puzzles; and in the close scrutiny of details that 
he found necessary what unsuspected beauties 
were revealed! When a plant refused to yield its 
name to his utmost endeavor, he would carry it to 
some skilled botanist, and so began more than one 
cherished friendship. 

But learning the name of a flower is hardly an 
end in itself; it is only a means by which to get at 
the nature of the plant and the literature of it. Few 
people realize how much of such literature there 
is. Plants have been the comrades of the race from 
the beginning of time, and men began writing 
about them almost as soon as they began to make 
written records of anything. To the plant lover 
there is all the excitement of the chase in running 
out the clues to the literature of a plant. Besides 
the books of obvious usefulness to that end there 
are specialists’ monographs, unregarded volumes 
of forgotten explorers, ancient herbals, old wives’ 
tales of the folklorists and the songs of poets—all 
of which, ferreted out of public libraries or hap- 
pened upon in general reading, may be possible 
sources of light on the relation of a given plant to 
the human family. 

In that way did the clerk’s hobby carry him in- 
doors and out until he won the reputation of know- 
ing more of botany than the average person knows. 
People began to come to him with their plant prob- 
lems, and he learned the pleasure that there is in 
sharing one’s possessions with one’s fellows ; more- 
over, in helping others he often found his own 
knowledge increased. Sometimes he was asked to 
chat about his hobby before a gathering of people 
who loved flowers but knew little of the history of 
them. At one of those gatherings a newspaper 
editor who chanced to be present told him that if 
he could write as well as he talked he might fur- 
nish a column of plant talk a week for the editor’s 
paper, for which he would be well paid. For two 
or three years he contributed such a column, em- 
bodying the results of his weekly walks and his 
literary discoveries; and because he wrote of 
things that the common people like to know about, 
and wrote simply and with enthusiasm, a publisher 
by and by wanted the articles in book form; and 
so an additional source of income appeared. 

What had been begun as a diversion bore un- 
suspected fruit: an increase of knowledge, a little 
money, but best of all the satisfaction of being 
able to communicate to other people something 
that they wanted to know and were the happier 
for knowing. Thus a hobby that has practical pos- 
sibilities may be regarded as an investment, capa- 
ble of bearing dividends with the progress of the 
years. The earlier in life it is adopted the richer 
will be the return, 
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A COMMUNITY 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 


CONTRIBUTOR writes of a new 
A kind of community entertainment 
that is suitable to any season, and 
that may be given out of doors as well 
as indoors. It originated with a woman’s 
community club that had seventy-five 
members. They tried it out on “visitors’ 
night”? and established beyond doubt 
the fact that the idea is as practicable 
as it is attractive. 

Every member was allowed to invite 
one guest. With the invitation the mem- 
ber sent a correspondence card on 
which she had written the date of the 
affair and the request that the recipient 
signify that he meant to attend by re- 
turning the card with his name and the 
name of the month in which he was 
born written on it. A stamped, seli- 
addressed envelope was inclosed witia 
each invitation. 

As soon as the club women knew how 
many to expect they planned twelve 
tables—one for each month in the year 
--and decorated each table in a fashion 
that was symbolic of the month that it 
represented. The January table, for ex- 
ample, was set with white china, glass 
and silver; over it, suspended from the 
ceiling, hung clusters of imitation ici- 
cles and snowballs. The April table 
was decorated with artificial tulips, 
daffodils and greenery. Red- and gold- 
paper hearts and St. Valentine’s Day 
place cards marked the table given 
over to February. Above the June table 
hung strings of silver-paper wedding 
bells and festoons of white ribbon and 
of white-paper roses. The October table 
was gay with autumn foliage,—sumac, 
maple and oak,—and there were favors 
made from nuts and fruit. 

In the centre of each table was a birth- 
day cake, iced in yellow, pink, green or 
white, and with the name of the month 
lettered on it in melted chocolate—a device to 
enable the guests to find their respective tables 
readily. 

A place card—a design done in water colors by 
an artistic member of the club—was laid at each 
place, the cards for each table being decorated 
differently. For example, for March there were 
crocuses; for July, American flags; for August, 
butterflies; for November, chrysanthemums; for 
December, holly. 

The waitresses—two at each table—wore cos- 
tumes in keeping with the tables at which they 
served. For the spring tables the costumes were 
green—a pale shade for March, a darker shade 
for April and a deep green trimmed with white 
for May. The summer waitresses wore blue and 
white. Those who had charge of the autumn tables 
were dressed in shades of yellow and russet—any- 
thing from pale buff to golden brown. The winter 
staff wore white, and those at the December table 
wore boutonniéres of red and green crépe paper, 
as Christmas colors. 

When the waitresses had served a supper of 
fried chicken, scalloped potatoes, buttered rolls, 
fruit salad, cake and coffee, the entertainment 
committee divided the guests into four groups, 
according to the season—spring, summer, autumn 
or winter—in which they were born. Each group 
was asked to do some stunt to entertain the com. 
pany, the waitresses for the different seasons act- 
ing as group leaders. 

The stunts proved a veritable fund of fun. One 
group acted out a difficult charade that required 
considerable ingenuity on the part of the actors 
and some clever thinking on the part of the spec- 
tators. Another carried through an impromptu 
programme of music and recitations. The winter 
group gave representations of the holidays that 
occur in the winter months; for example, Santa 
Claus appeared and distributed Christmas gifts in 
the guise of forfeits, Father Time offered a bundle 
of amusing resolutions for New Year’s Day, and 
St. Valentine offered to tell romantic “fortunes.’’~ 

At the end of the evening the hostesses shook 
up birthday gifts—inexpensive toys, favors and 
jokes—in a hat, and requested every guest to draw 
out a present. 

The idea of a community birthday party might 
wel! be used in a campaign to raise funds for a 
church, or for some other community purpose. In 
that case the tabies should be numbered—January, 
one; February, two; and so on throughout the 
twelve months; and a sufficient number of tickets 
should be marked with numbers to correspond. 
As soon as a guest enters the dining hall he an- 
nounces his birth month, and buys a ticket for the 
table to which the accident of birth assigns him. 
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THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 
V. Listed Securities 


N the last preceding article we considered the 
methods of placing securities in the hands of 
investors at the time of issue, and the additional 

function of the investment banker in maintaining 
amarket for securities not listed on the exchanges. 





A satisfying supper, served by hostesses in appropriate costumes in a room decorated with autumn foliage, 
emblems of spring and summer and sparkling symbols of winter holidays, is sure to be a success 


The question of exchanges and listing is the next 
thing that requires attention. In the following 
comments no effort is made to consider directly 
the complicated problems of the stock market or 
the dangers of speculation, but only certain gen- 
eral phases. 

There are stock exchanges in all the larger cities, 
and in the United States they are called by that 
name. That title is the familiar one in English- 
speaking countries; but in France the correspond- 
ing market is known as the Bourse, and similar 
designations are found in other Continental cen- 
tres, Such markets are in some degree subject to 
government regulation, but they would exist in the 
same or a similar form without such control. In 
the United States and England they are free from 
regulation except from the statute and common 
law that applies to all business dealings. 

The stock exchange as it is known to-day had 
its origin through the informal meeting of stock 
and bond brokers wherever it was convenient, 
perhaps on a street corner or in one of the old-time 
coffeehouses. It is the natural tendency for such 
gatherings to result in a permanent association, 
the members of which form an agreement to do 
business only with one another, at stated rates of 
.commission. With all of its highly developed or- 
ganization, its rules and mechanical facilities, the 

‘modern stock exchange is essentially a simple 
agreement of brokers who are known to one 
another as responsible persons. 

Prominent among the characteristics of the 
security exchange as known in this country are the 
limitations both of membership and of the securi- 
ties admitted to trading; the strict rules governing 
commissions and trading methods; the rapid and 
complete publicity of dealings and quotations; 
and the “clearing” facilities, by which transac. 
tions in large volume are completed with a mini- 
mum of labor and risk. 


periodical reports after the security is admitted to 
trading. Such regulations tend to exclude the more 
obscure and the highly speculative types, but they 
should not be understood as a guaranty of safety. 

Rules governing commissions, contracts and 
the relation of broker to customer form a highly 
technical subject. It is intended in a general way 
that such rules shall insure just and equitable 
methods of trading. Disagreements between bro- 
kers and customers have led to arrangements for 
arbitration, a committee of members being formed 
for such purpose and serving to some extent the 
purposes of a court. Complaints of customers are 
infrequent in proportion to the volume of business 
transacted. They arise usually from alleged failure 
to execute orders promptly or from losses incurred 
through the selling out of stocks carried with 
borrowed money. In each case the broker must 
show that he has acted in accordance with rules 
and has not neglected his customer’s interests. In 
doubtful cases reimbursement may be required, 
and in case of clear infractions the broker is sub- 
ject to penalty. : 

It is a general impression that all stock-exchange 
dealings are speculative, but a large part of the 
trading isin bonds and may be classed generally as 
investment trading, including as such the normal 
dealings of bankers who buy to sell again. In the 
list of stocks a further elimination can be made of 
numerous “‘preferred” shares and other issues of 
an investment rather than of a speculative char- 
acter. Numerous other stocks can be found, in 
themselves of somewhat speculative type, that at 
most times have only limited markets and do not 
figure with prominence in the wider fluctuations 
in price. 

The stocks conspicuous in speculative dealings 
are relatively few in number, but of vast impor- 
tance in the volume of transactions. Normally, 
about half of them are railway issues. The rest 





The membership of any security exchange is 
assumed to be of responsible character. Both the 
requirements of admission and the terms govern- 
ing trading are intended to assure that condition. 
There is no complete safeguard against unwise 
business methods or large speculative risks on 
the part of members, and failures occasionally 
occur. It may be said, however, with special refer- 
ence to the situation in New York, that increas- 
ingly strict rules have rendered such occurrences 
rare. When they occur, they are less likely than 
in former times to involve serious loss. 

As a rule, the securities of corporations of na- 
tional prominence are listed for trading on the New 
York board, with important exceptions, such as 
many of the large public utility companies. Smaller 
exchanges in other cities trade in some of the 
issues that are listed in New York, and also in 
securities of local character. Listing means that 
the issuing company—or political authority in case 
of a public obligation—has complied with the re- 
quirements of the exchange in providing certain 
information; and that the listing committee re- 
gards the security as of a suitable nature. In the 
case of a corporation, the necessary record in- 
cludes not_only full details of the stock or bond 
issues but also a statement of the business, earn- 
ings and financial condition of the company, with 


include industrial stocks of various types and a 
miscellaneous group such as shipping, mining and 
oil stocks. Among the strictly industrial group are 
railway equipment and steel, and at the time this 
is written automobile and rubber shares are prom-” 
inent. The complete list is a long one, but can 
readily be found in any newspaper that reports 
the financial markets. 

Financing stock-market dealings and the fluc- 
tuations in the prices of stocks and bonds are sub- 
jects to be considered in a later series of articles. 
This article is intended to show only that the stock 
exchange, although it is the centre of much specu- 
lation, is also a market in which large numbers of 
investment securities can be bought. 
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RENOVATING NECKTIES 


ECKTIES are often laid aside when they are 
only slightly worn, because of the stains that 
come uppermost when the tie is knotted in 

the usual manner. Wrinkles are also a reason for 
casting aside a tie. It is not often possible to wash. 
ties in soap and water, for fear of the colors’ run- 
ning, but by dry-cleaning and pressing them care- 
fully they can be made like new. 

For cleaning, take a quart jar outdoors and fill 


it half full of clean gasoline. Add alittle 
piece of naphtha soap and a few drops 
of turpentine. Put a soiled tie into the 
jar and screw on the cover. Stand the 
jar in a pail of hot water to warm 
the gasoline. Then when the tie is thor- 
oughly soaked in the solution shake the 
jar and unscrew the cover, to let the gas 
escape. Repeat the shaking and open- 
ing of the jar several times until the tie 
is clean, then rinse it in clean, warm 
gasoline. Press the tie only after it is 
thoroughly dry and all the odor of gaso- 
’ line has left it. 

Topress a tie successfully the stitches 
on the under side should be cut, so that 
the ends, as far as they flare, can be 
stretched out flat on the ironing board. 
Lay them on the board with the right 
side down and draw the wadding that 
lines the tie back out of the way. Cover 
the ends with a thin damp cloth and do 
the pressing with a hot iron. Then 
dampen and press the lining. Next re- 
place the lining and the ends of the tie 
and sew them back into place. Finally, 
lay the tie right side down and press the 
whole tie once more. 

Ties will last much longer if they are 
keptin a flat case long and wide enough 
to hold the flared ends without their 
being folded. 
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COURTESY AT THE 
TELEPHONE 


OURTESY at the telephone is 
quite as important as courtesy 
toward a person who stands face 

to face with you. The fact that you can- 
not see the person at the other end of 
the line or, in some cases, do not know 
who it is,in nowise excuses a word 
ora manner that you would not employ 
in addressing a friend. 

It is not at all uncommon for a man 
who would not think of insulting any- 
one intentionally to jerk down the 
telephone receiver and say, “Well, what do you 
want?” Such a person need not be surprised if 
he hears the calm reply, ‘‘Not you, thank you; 
please let me speak to some other member of 
the office force.”” Many business men suffer finan- 
cial loss because they lack common courtesy 
in the use of the telephone; many women could 
trace the reason for their unpopularity to occa- 
sions when they showed bad temper at the tele- 
phone. The person at the other end of the line was 
not to blame because the cake burned; it was not 
her fault that Johnny broke a window or that the 
butcher’s boy was late with the meat. She called 
with good will in her heart, but the greeting that 
she got will leave a permanent scar. 

Anyone would resent a stranger’s coming to the 
door and demanding, ‘Who are you?” Yet often 
a person who has called a number on the telephone 
will begin, “Hello! Who is this?” If his demand 
is met with the counterquestion, “Whom do you 
want?” and he still insists, ‘Who is this?” the 
person who answered the telephone is justified in 
hanging up the receiver. 

The person who invariably says, “Hello! Do 
you know who this is? Don’t you recognize my 
voice? Well, now, guess who Iam?” never realizes 
what a nuisance she has become. One woman had 
that fault brought to her attention when, after the 
friend at the other end of the line had “guessed” 
correctly at once, she persisted, “How did you 
know me when I disguised my voice?” 

“Because,” came the response, “‘you always ask 
me if I know who it is, and you always want me to 
guess.” 

Sometimes, when answering the telephone, you 
find that the person at the other end of the line 
has made a mistake in the number. It may be that 
as you leave the instrument you say, “I should 
like to know that woman. Her voice was very 
pleasant, and when she found that this was not 
the place that she was trying to get she said, ‘I 
am very sorry to have troubled you; central must 
have misundetstood the number.’ ” 

On the other hand, it may be that when the 
stranger discovered her mistake she merely hung 
up the receiver without a word of apology or 
explanation; then you go away feeling insulted 
and indignant. To hang up the receiver, as a way 
of shutting off a conversation, is quite the worst 
insult that can be offered to a person. It will cost 
you little to be courteous even to the most annoy- - 
ing person. 

Everyone should know the principles of cour- 
tesy to be observed in using a party line, yet there 
are hundreds of persons who, for one reason or 
another, are compelled to use such lines and who 
cannot even order a list of groceries without hea’- 
ing one receiver after another come down off the 
hook and so knowing that a long line of listening 
ears are taking in every word. 

Then there is “central,” who does her best under 
conditions that are enough to distract anyon: 
Having only two hands and two ears, of cou! 
she makes mistakes. But she knows who are t!:* 
real gentlewomen on her exchange and who 2:* 
not; she also knows the real gentlemen. Her juc.:- 
ment in such matters is usually sound, for she 3 
in one of the best positions in the world to train’ - 
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EARS AND SPECIALISTS 


O one except the ear specialist can know 

much about the complicated and delicate 
mechanism of the human ear. Before the day 
of specialists it fell to the lot of the devoted 
general practitioner to deal with ills of the 
ear. That the results were no worse than they 
were proves his courage and especially his 
common sense. . 

In those days the doctor’s first idea in most 
cases was to use the syringe. Sometimes it was 
a good idea; for careful syringing will remove 
impacted wax, and that is always a help. But 
syringing will not do much more than that in 
any case, and in many cases it will do serious 
harm. Anxious or officious relatives should 
never undertake it. 

The first thing the specialist does is to find 
out by means of his apparatus for seeing 
inside the ear what part is affected—the ex- 
ternal ear, the middle ear or the internal ear. 
Has he got to deal with a boil—an exquisitely 
painful matter—or with an acute mastoiditis 
—a very dangerous matter? Only he can de- 
termine. If the trouble is in the internal ear, 
he may use the X rays to help his diagnosis. 

When suppuration is taking place inside the 
ear the farther in it is the greater the danger. 
The tendency of pus to “burrow back” if it 
cannot escape in any other way menaces 
reason and life itself. When the trouble is a 
boil of the external ear the treatment is to 
—_ and get rid of the pus as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Children sometimes poke objects into one 
of their ears; when that happens a specialist 
should be called at once. Occasionally an in- 
sect finds its way‘inside the ear and generally 
causes great agony by its efforts to escape. 
The best course is to drown the intruder at 
once with a few drops of water or of alcohol 
and then get it out afterwards. 
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THE REST OF THE ALPHABET 


HEN Uncle Jim entered the library the 

younger members of the Sheffield family 
Were excitedly discussing the contents of a 
Square white envelope. 

_ “Just look,” Elsie cried to him, “an invita- 
tion to go to Bob Mason’s commencement 
exercises! Isn’t that exciting ?” 

_ “Very,” agreed Uncle Jim. “Let’s see, where 
is Bob Mason commencing ?” 

“Why, Uncle Jim,” exclaimed Sam re- 
Proachfully, “have you forgotten that Bob 
Mason went to Harvard? Where I’m going 
myself in about three years,” he added proudly. 

“If you have good luck,” suggested Tom. 

“And then you'll be commencing too,” said 
Mary. “Why, no, you'll just be beginning to 
commence. You won’t really commence till 
four years later. Isn’t that funny ?” 

“It surely is,’ agreed Tom. “Commence- 
ment! Just when you’re getting through !” 
en through what?” inquired Uncle 
im. 
“Why, getting through college, through 
your education,” answered Tom. 

“Both are the same thing, eh ?” 

“They certainly are,” replied Tom. “If 
you’d ever been to Harvard, Uncle Jim, you’d 
know they do the job up brown there. Why, 
the stuff they pour into your head!” 

And I guess you haven’t seen Bob Mason 
recently, Uncle Jim,” suggested Mary. “Tom 
of course was graduated two years ago; he 
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has had a chance to forget a little. But Bob 
Mason! Why, Uncle Jim, if there is anything 
Bob doesn’t know!” 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Uncle Jim, “I remember. 
I knew how to run the universe myself in my 
early twenties; but I’ll admit I’ve forgotten a 
little since then. By the way, Tom, what 
were those two letters they tacked to our 
names when they handed us our diplomas?” 

“Why, Uncle Jim! A.B., of course.” 

“Oh, yes.” There was an unmistakable 
twinkle in Uncle Jim’s eyes. “A. B. So it was. 
They stand for Bachelor of Arts, if I remem- 
ber correctly. And that reminds me that once 
upon a time a girl named Mary Jones went 
to college, studied four years and was gradu- 
ated with a large idea of the value of her A.B. 
Her education was finished, and she knew it! 
There was nothing more to learn. 

“After a long life Mary died, and when she 
presented herself at the golden gate Saint Peter 
asked her name. 

“““Mary Jones, A. B.,’ she said. 

“ ‘Qh, yes,’ said Saint Peter. ‘Well, come in, 
Mary Jones, A.B., and learn the rest of the 
alphabet !’ ” 

Mary smiled, but Tom blushed uneasily. 
“You mean —” he began. 

“TI mean,” said Uncle Jim, “that the same 
people who named a college graduation ‘com- 
mencement’ are willing that we should think 
for a while that A, B. means Bachelor of Arts. 
They know it won’t be long before life itself 
teaches us that when we have finished school 
or college our education has not gone beyond 
the ‘A, B—ab’ stage. The rest of the alphabet 
is yet to be learned.” 
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JOHN BROWN, THE WOOL 
MERCHANT 


ROM an old history of the town of Tor- 
rington, Connecticut, where John Brown, 
the militant abolitionist, was born, we learn 
that in early life he was a wool merchant. He 
traveled extensively in the Middle States and 
in Ohio and Illinois for the sheep farmers in 
Vermont and even made a voyage to Europe 
to sell American wools. 

It is said that his sense of touch was so del- 
icate that by rolling a lock of wool between 
his fingers, he could tell, even if blindfolded, 
whether it was grown in Vermont, in Ohio, in 
Germany or in France. He was the originator 
of a system of grading wools. Other mer- 
chants were often astonished at the accuracy 
with which Brown could classify fleeces by 
simply feeling them. 

In illustration of that power there is an 
interesting anecdote of him. He was attending 
a meeting of wool merchants in London, 
where the English merchants were skeptical 
of his ability to test wools by touch. They 
believed that it was merely pretense, and they 
determined to trap him. 

One of them brought in several wool sam- 
ples, among which was a tiny, curly hank of 
very fine hair from the back of a collie dog. 
Then the merchant gravely asked the Ameri- 
can to grade the samples according to his sys- 
tem. Brown closed his eyes and rolled the 
pieces one by one between his forefinger and 
thumb. When he came to the dog’s “wool” 
he appeared puzzled for a moment. Then he 
burst into a hearty laugh and said, “If your 
English spinners have machines that will twist 
dog’s hair into good yarn, this sample may 
make very fair cloth!” 

After that the Londoners thought best to 
take the Yankee’s word for it. 
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NOT LIKELY 


RIAH had come to inform me, writes a 
Labrador Mission worker in Le Petit 
Nord, that he could not “cleave the splits,” 
for his “stomach had capsized.” I felt it incum- 
bent on me to administer castor oil, thinking 
that that might be sufficient punishment for 
what I had reason to believe was only a ruse 
to escape work. It was hard for me to give 
the oil, but harder still to have the boy look 
up afterwards with a cherubic smile and ask 
if it were the same oil that Elisha gave the 
widow woman! 
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AS NEAR AS HE COULD GET IT 


T the university examinations, says the 
Argonaut, an unusually large number of 
students failed. One of the boys went to his 
professor and said, “I don’t think this is fair, 
sir; I don’t think I should have a zero on this 
examination.” 
“T know it,” replied the professor, “but we 
do not have any mark lower than that.” 
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‘ROM the first day in the little old schoolhouse to the last day in the 
University, Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen has helped the youth of the 
country to acquire the education that in later life makes them an asset instead 
of a liability to the nation. 
Indispensable to business men and women, authors, doctors, lawyers, scholars 
—everyone, in fact, who has use for pen and ink. 


Three types : Regular, Safety, and Self-Filling, $2.50 to $250 
Selection and Service at Best Dealers the World Over 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


129 So. State St., Chicago 24 School St., Boston 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 











cA few facts that every American 


boy and girl should know 


Your mother will tell you that there’s nothing more 
important in this world to you than your health. 


That’s the reason why she does not want you to drink 
coffee or tea. 


Caffeine and tannin are the injurious drugs found in 
coffee and tea—which seriously retard the development 
of your delicate nerve tissues. 


So what are you going to drink, you ask? The answer 
is INSTANT POSTUM—the delicious meal-time beverage 
that many thousands of boys and girls and grown 
people are drinking. You, too, will like it, because in 
flavor it resembles coffee. 


Ask your mother to serve INSTANT POSTUM, You 
can get it for her from the grocer. 


MORE THAN $100°° A DAY 


CLARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “When a Fellow Needs a Friend,” receives 
more than $100 a day. There are many other cartoonists whose incomes would 
look good to a bank president. 

If you have ideas and like to draw you may have in you the making of a great 
cartoonist. Developing natural ability is the surest road to success. 

Federal training gives you the opportunity to develop your ability under the guidance 
of 60 of America’s leading artists and illustrators. What this school will do for you by 
mail in your spare time is told in the 32 page 
book, *‘A Road to Bigger Things.”” It contains 
studio pictures of Briggs, McCutcheon, Sid Smith, 
Fontaine Fox and many other stars on the Fed- 
eral staff. Write for your FREE COPY today. 
Just tear out this advertisement. Write your 
name, address and age in the margin and mail 
it now. Write for this book today. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Inc., 


q ns 1923 Federal School Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HAY-FEVER wo ASTHMA 


There is nothing so good as the Hayes’ Method of treatment 
for giving relief, and literally hundreds of cases report them- 
selves as passing season after season without an attack. You 
oe to know about this. Consult P. Harold Hay: 


Buffalo, N.Y., and ask for free Bulletin 
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Cac. 


Do you know the directions that insure 


good results in all puddings? 


[ is as much an art to make a good 

pudding as to make a good pie— 
but it is easy once you know the pri- 
mary rules used by expert cooks. 


It may save you many failures to know 
that a pudding must be mixed softer for 
baking than for steaming; that a batter 
pudding requires a hot oven, and an 
egg pudding a slow, even heat; that a 
steamed pudding must not be uncovered 
for the first half hour; that in pudding 
making, as in pastry, the use of a rich, 
tasteless, vegetable shortening makes 


the pudding lighter, tenderer, more 
delicious, and easier to digest. 


Good cooks prefer Crisco for shorten- 
ing because it has every one of these 
qualities that are desirable for fine 
desserts. It is the pure, white cream 
of choice vegetable oil hardened to the 
right consistency by the special Crisco 
process. It is 100% rich, tasteless, 
and odorless —and it is. economical. 


Use Crisco, follow the approved rules for 
puddings given in the cook book offered 
to the right, and see how easily you 
can make delicious, unusual desserts. 


Get Crisco from your grocer, in sani- 
tary, wrapped containers, holding one 


pound or more, net weight. 


cooking purpose. 


in Canada 






Use it 
for everything—it gives you the ut- 
most quality and richness for every 


Crisco is also made and sold 


For Frying -for 





RISCO _ 


For Cake "ym 
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Peach Pudding 


Fill Criscoed baking dish full of peaches 
and pour over top a batter made of 1 table- 
spoonful Crisco, 4 cupful sugar, 1 cupful 
flour, 1 teaspoonful baking powder, 1 well 
beaten egg, 14 teaspoonful salt, and 1 cup- 
ful milk. Bake in moderate oven 30 min- 
utes. Serve with cream. 


Should a batter pudding be baked 
ds soon as it is mixed? 


The right answer to this question is one of the scores of 
answers, covering every branch of cookery, that make 
“The Calendar of Dinners” the most helpful cook book 
you can have. This book was written by Marion Harris 
Neil, formerly cookery editor of “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,”’ for the benefit of every woman who wants to 
avoid cookery failures. Mrs. Nei) not only discloses 
her cookery secrets, but gives 615 exclusive recipes and 
acomplete dinner menu for every day inthe year. The 
book is illustrated and cloth bound. 
Each copy costs us 42c wholesale. 
You may secure one copy for 
personal use by sending only 10c 
in stamps, to Section G-9, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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